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@ Barly Fall Books of Value 


Alice Brown’s New Long Novel 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 


“A delightful and unusual story . .. well worth reading. . . . The manner in which the hero’s male solitude i* 
invaded and set right is amusing and eccentric enough to have been devised by Frank R. Stockton.” — N. Y. Sun. 


$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents. 
Oswald Garrison Villard’s Remarkable Historical Work 
JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY —FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


“ This biography of John Brown of Ossawatomie, for whom freedom and liberty spelled whole libraries for the welfare 
of future generations, is a work to which the American reader can turn with safety as to its purpose, with joy as to 
its performance, and with satisfaction as to its timeliness.”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Fully illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


Winifred Kirkland’s Story for Girls 
THE HOMECOMERS 


A winning and amusing story for girls, relating to the adventures of four orphans, who came with Western ways and 
qualities to live in the East. Full of the appeal that has endeared “ Little Women” to thousands. 


Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents. 
Gilbert H. Trafton’s Useful Handbook 
METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


All who like to have birds around them in the country or suburbs will be glad of this handbook, the only one of its 
kind adapted to American conditions. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 
Edward Scribner Ames’s Suggestive Book 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


An important, original contribution to our understanding of the origin and nature of religion. While the argument 
is so clearly put as to be easily followed by a layman, the book cannot be overlooked by the religious teacher or the 
psychologis' 


t. 2.50 net. Postage 19 cents. 


John Burroughs’s Outdoor Papers 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


Eight of Mr. Burroughs’s most delightful essays relating to the forest and fields of the Catskills, among which their 
author was born and spent his early years, and which he has frequently visited in later life. 


Illustrated from twenty-four excellent photographs by Clifton Johnson. $1.50 net. Postage 165 cents. 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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The Sheriff of Dyke Hole A Mining Camp Story a 
By Ridgwell Cullum, author of ‘‘ The Watchers of the Plains.’’ Frontispiece in colors by the Kinneys. $1.50 
Cullum has the swing, the strength, the character in his pen that impart life and reality and amazing action to the West of 
earlier days. His people are real. His men are strong, valiant, virile. His women, above all, are lovable. ** The Sheriff of 
Dyke Hole” is a fascinating story. Its popularity is growing and its sales are increasing every day. 





| 
| 


| 





| Mademoiselle Celeste The Hidden Princess 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By Adele ao 
Ferguson Knight. Frontispiece in color by Clar- A Fascinating Romance. By Fred Jackson. 


ence F. Underwood. Large r2mo. Cloth. $1.50 Frontispiece in color by Graham Cootes. $1.50 
This thrilling romance is the most successful work of fiction | It is a story which throbs with love and tender senti- 
a by a new author for many seasons. It places Mrs. | ment. Immensely popular with the multitude of 


night among the most successful writers of a decade. “nl A : 
beautiful story of love, fidelity, and heroic sacrifice reaches an younger readers of fiction—and with a large proportion 


unexpected, a completely satisfying climax in the final chapter. of the older readers, too. ’ 
One sale means five, through recommendations. The book is encased in an eye-appealing box. 


Patricia The Real Story of a Real Girl 
By Emilia Eliiott. Frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.00 
The story of Patricia is one of those human interest documents which is given to the reading world only once in a great 
while. Patricia will give you a better, a fuller, a completer understanding of the motives and impulses which exert so 
tremendous an influence over a child's life. It is not by any means a treatise or an essay. It is a story that will grip your 
| emotions, move you to alternate tears and laughter, while it is broadening your understanding of child life. 


A Japanese Artist in London 


By Yoshio Markino. With 12 full-page illustrations by the author, 8 of them in color. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 net 
“Mr. Markino's book is literature a virtue of its artlessness. It is all true, but take it as fiction and it will be found 
more interesting than most of the novels of the day." — London Times. 




















From the Thames to the Seine The Narrative of a Sketching Cruise along the 


North Coast of France. By Charles Pears. With 40 full-page illustrations by the author, 20 of them 

in color from water color sketches. Large type. Heavy paper. 8vo. Cloth. Uncut edges. Boxed. $4.00 net 

Mr. Pears tripped in a yacht, 26 feet long over all, g teet on the water-line and 6 feet 6 inches wide. He records generally a 

reat many entertaining experiences and his naval adventures are graphic enough to interest all who like this kind of writing. 

The drawings reveal an unexpected and very delightful side of Mr, Pears’s talent, who also proves himself a capable writer. 
His observation is shrewd, and graphic descriptions are interspersed with touches of unobtrusive humor.’ — London Times. 











Oxford from Within By Hugh de Selincourt. With 20 full-page illustrations by Yoshio 


Markino, 12 of them in color. Large 1r2mo. Cloth stamped in gold. $4.00 net 
“ This book is crowded with thoughts which will have their value for all who have approached the atmosphere of any great 
educational institution.’ — London Daily News. 





. . 
With Gun and Guide By Thomas Martindale, author of ‘‘ Sport Indeed,’’ etc. Twenty- 
four full-page illustrations from photographs. 8vo. Cloth, decorated cover. $2.00 net 
In this account of moose hunting in the woods of Maine and New Brunswick, and bear hunting in the wilds of British 
Columbia, Mr. Martindale has given us a highly entertaining narrative. The preparation for the sport is minutely described, 
the careful search and silent following are related in detail and the final triumph of the hunter is vividly portrayed. It is a 
book for every lover of sport. 


| GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA | 
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NEW JUVENILES OF GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Kiddie Land 


(For Children of 3 to 6) By MARGARET G. HAYS 











genius. 

















Boards, with picture on cover. 


60 illustrations by Grace G. Wiederseim. 


In recent times no one has struck such a new and interesting note in 
literature and art for children as Mrs. Hays and Mrs. Wiederseim — 
two sisters who are winning enduring fame by their beautiful dual 
All the drawings and verses are new. The book-seller will 
make a sale every time he shows a copy. 


$1.25. 




















The Magical Man of Mirth 
(For Children of 5 to 10.) By Elbridge H. 
Sabin. Cover picture, seven full-page illustrations 
in color, and lining paper by Elenore Plaisted 
Abbott and Helen Alden Knipe. Square 8vo. 
Cloth, with picture on cover. $1.25 

“One of the most delightful of recent children's stories. 

The narrative is always interesting. Mr. Sabin has invented 

many unusual incidents and told them with a wit and sprightli- 

ness that makes the tale attractive, while here and there are 
bits of nonsense rhyme, and riddles that add to the pleasure of 
vending. Similar to the above : 

The Land of Really True, by Millicent Olmsted $1.00 

The Land of Never Was, by Millicent Olmsted . $1.00 

Us Fellers, by Izola L. Forrester. . . . . $1.00 

Jack the Giant Killer, Jr., by Dwight Burroughs $1.00 


The Children’s 
Dickens 

The Children’s 
Scott 


(For Children of 10 to 15.) 
The stories from Dickens 
and from the Waverly Novels 
retold for children, by Alice 
F. Jackson. Square 12mo. 
Boards; with picture on 
cover. Each volume contains 
eight illustrations in color by 
F. M, B. Blaikie, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, etc. 75c. net 

Volumes now ready : 


David Little Nell Ivanhoe ihe Talisman 




















A Wilderness Do 


(For readers of 10 to 20.) The Biography of 
a Gray Wolf. By Clarence Hawkes, author of 
‘*Shaggycoat: the Biography of a Beaver,’’ etc. 
Five full-page illustrations, cover picture, title page, 
lining paper, etc., by Charles Copdiend. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50 
A stirring story of the Ottawa wilderness life. Filled with 
lumber camps and log jams. With the scent of spruce and 


pine, and the deep peace of the woods, as well as the stirring 
adventure, 

The Wilderness Dog is a book that once taken up cannot be 
laid down until it is finished. If you are 2 boy you will like it. 
—— are a man you will be a boy again while you read this 


By the same author : 
Shaggycoat : The Biography of a Beaver $1.25 postpaid 
Black Brain: The Biography of a Bear . $1.50 postpaid 
Shovelhorns : The Biography of a Moose $1.50 postpaid 


The Four Corners in Camp 
(For Girls of 10 to 16.) By Amy E.B 
author of ‘‘ The Four Corners,’’ ‘‘ Thy Friend 


Dorothy,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth. Five full-page 
illustrations by Wuanita Smith. $1.50 
Perhaps the Corner girls have not had so good a time any- 
where as they enjoy at Camp Happiness, in the Maine woods. 
As might be expected, Jack gets into some of her usual scrapes; 
Jean's great interest is in the “ spreads” and good camp fare; 
Mary Lee evidences her sound common sense in some trying 
situations, and Nan surprises all by an embryo love affair. 
Uniform with the above: 
The Four Corners. . . . . 
The Four Corners in California 
The Four Corners at School 
The Four Corners Abroad. . . . 
Joan of Juniper Inn, by Emilia Elliott 
Joan’s Jolly Vacation, by Emilia Elliott 


$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 









































The ‘‘Dweller’’ Series Complete 


By Theodore Wood. Six volumes bound in one. 
Handsome cover. Square 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net 
This book contains the following volumes : 

Dwellers in the Garden, treating of common garden 
birds and insects. 

Dwellers in the Pond, including tadpoles, toads, 
frogs, and newts. 

Dwellers on the River Bank, including shrews, 


herons, +4 "* etc. 

Dwellers in the Woods, treating of squirrels, wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, etc. 

Dwellers in the Meadows, including hedgehogs, 
field mice,. birds, and insects. 

Dwellers Underground, comprising the various bur- 
rowing animals. 





Historic Girlhoods 


(For Girls of 10 to 16.) By Rupert S. Holland, 

author of *‘ Historic Boyhoods.’’ Illustrated. 12mo. 

Cloth, decorated cover. $1.50 net 

Contains accounts of the girlhoods of the following famous 
women ; 


St. Catharine of Sienna 


Sarah Siddons 
Joan of Arc 


J hine of France 
Dolly Madison 


Bronte 





Charlotte | 
io Lind 

ind 
Florence Nightingale 


Rosa Bonheur 
Louisa May Alcott 
Uniform with the above : 


Historic Boyhoods . . $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64 






































NOW READY 


SIGURD 


A Poem 
By ARTHUR PETERSON 





5 lee story of Sigurd, or Siegfried (of which the best-known 

versions are probably the old Nibelungenlied, and Wagner’s 
famous tetralogy Der Ring des Nibelungen), is one of the most 
celebrated of the world’s epics. In the following version Sigurd 
is depicted as a young Norse rover, a wanderer not only by land 
but by sea, this latter innovation seeming to lend itself quite 
naturally to the established legend. 

The action takes place about the middle of the fifth century, 
that eventful period which may be said to mark the end of the 
ancient, and the beginning of the modern world. 

The Hon. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, formerly Professor of 
Scandinavian languages in the University of Wisconsin and 
Ex. U.S. Minister to Denmark, says of this book, in a letter 
to the author: 

“The book is a gem. . . . Your language is simply brilliant 
and your metre perfect. What delightful reading! How I wish 
you would get millions of readers; for Sigurd and Brynhild are 
our ancestral hero and heroine, and every American lad and lass 
should know the story by heart. You have surely rendered 
the public a distinct service, that should not fail of eminent 
appreciation.” 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Net $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 





TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Important Books from the Fall List ‘of the 


HOUSE OF CASSELL 








believed the charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 


Steamships and Their Story 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. The first really ex- 
haustive story of the development of the steamship — 
a@ most fascinating volume of progress, enlivened by 
contrasts and anecdote; and vividly depicting the 
struggles and triumphs which finally evolved the 
monster turbine liners of to-day. 

With 153 illustrations, including many full-page 
plates in color. Octavo. Postpaid, $5.30; net, $5.00. 


Napoleon In His Own Defense 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Mr. Shorter gives in 
this important contribution to Napoleona the great 
Emperor’s own views of his captivity and his own 
estimate of his career, the material gathered from 
authentic sources. 

With 4 plates. Postpaid, $4.30; net, $4.00. 


The Dictionary of English History 
Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW and F. S. PULLING. A 
new and thoroughly revised edition of this indispen- 
sable reference book, brought quite down to the acces- 
sion of King George V. The seventh revision of this 
standard work since 1884. 

Illustrated. Postpaid, $3.75; net, $3.50. 


Breeding and the 
Mendelian Discovery 


By A. D. DARBISHIRE. A remarkable book. It 
contains the first successful efforts to apply the dis- 
coveries of Mendel in heredity to practical problems of 
breeding—a book for modern farmers, gardeners, and 
horticulturists. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 





PURITANISM AND ART 


An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy 


By JOSEPH CROUCH 
An original and thought-inspiring defense of Puritanism with relation to the Fine Arts, which will amaze those who have 


With photogravure frontispiece and 15 full-page reproductions of famous paintings. Postpaid, $4.00; net, $3.75. 


Australia: The Making of a Nation 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, author of * America at 
Work,” etc. Mr. Fraser. the noted journalist, travelled 
32,000 miles solely to investigate the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of Australia, and his observations 
are embodied in this fresh. keen, and exhaustive study, 
the newest and most informative book on the great 
Commonwealth. 

80 full-page plates. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


In the Heart of Africa 


By ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF MECK- 
LENBURG. A stirring volume by a great sportsman, 
and of scientific as well as adventurous interest. The 
enormous German success of this important travel 
book is sure to be duplicated among English and 
American readers. 

Very fully illustrated. Postpaid, $5.50; net, $5.00. 


Henry VIII. and His Court 


By HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. Coincident wtih 
his important revival of “Henry VIII.”, Beerbohm 
Tree has written this suggestive little volume of con, 
temporary impressions of the characters in Shake. 
speare’s play. He also defends his spectacular pro. 
duction of the play which is arousing some criticism. 

Postpaid, 55 cents; net, 50 cents. 


The Light Side of the Law 


By GEORGE A. MACDONALD. Human and enter- 
taining sidelights on the law —stories grave and gay. 
anecdote, the law as a calling, etc.—a real record of 
“hardened law illuminated by a human-hearted 
writer.” Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


** THE BEST-REVIEWED NOVEL OF THE YEAR”’ 


Warwick Deeping’s “The Rust of Rome” 


A fine and moving romance laid in modern England, rated among the best fiction of the year by the ‘* Boston Transcript,” 
‘Brooklyn Eagle,” ‘‘ New York Times,” and many other conservative critics. Frontispiece in color. Net, $1.20. 


Freda Janey Canuck in the West 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of “Peggy the 
Daughter,’ “Mary Gray.” etc. Miss Tynan’s new 
novel, the story of a young orphan, has all the quiet 
charm and real appeal of its well-known predecessors. 


By EMILY FERGUSON. “Janey” is a Tom Sawyer 
in short dresses — a most original and amusing char- 
acter creation and a real product of the Canadian West. 
And, like Tom Sawyer, the bock is typical of a place 





Frontispiece in color. Net, $1.20. and period. Itiustrated. Net, $1.20. 


—_. 








Cassell & Company, Publishers 


43-45 East Nineteenth Street New York City 
ALSO AT LONDON, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE 
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T. Y¥. CROWELL & COMPANY’S 1910 BOOKS 








FICTION 
Deep in Piney Woods. By J. W. Cuurcn. Illus- 
strated in color. 


The Wheels of Time. By Fiorence B. Barciay. 
Illustrated in color. 12mo 


TRAVEL 


Switzerland. By Oscar Kvuns. Illustrated. 8vo, net 
Oberammergau. By Joszernine H. Snort. Illus 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By 8. T. 
Co.geripesr. Illustrated in color by Pocany. 4to, net 


Walden. By Henry D.Txsorgav. Introduction and 
photographic illustrations by Cuirrron JoHnNsON. 


Hereward, the Last of the English. By Cuan.es 
Kinosiey. Illus. by HaMMonpD. 8vo....postpaid 

The Wandering Jew. By Evorene Svs. Iilus- 
trated. In two volumes. 12mo 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Range and Trail. By Epwin L. Sasin. lilustrated 
by Rows. postpaid 
The Wireless Station at Silver Fox Farm. By 
James Oris. Illus. by Copgtanp. 8vo...posipaid 
Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation. By Frances C. SPAR- 
HAWK. Illustrated by Merritt. 8vo....postpaid 
Chinese Fairy Tales. By Norman H. Pitman. 
Illustrated in color. 8vo postpaid 
God’s Troubadour. The Story of St. Francis of 
Assisi. By Sorpnie Jewerr. Illustrated, 8vo. .net 
The Story of Jesus told for Children. By E. F. 
Jones, Llustrated in color. 
Stories from 
Illustrated in color. 
Stories from Dante. By Susan Cunninoton. Illus- 
trated in color. 8vo. 
Old Greek Nature Stories. By F. A. Farrar. lllus- 
trated. 
Days before History. By H.R. Haw. Illustrated. 
° pos(paid 
The Boy’s Cuchulain. By Eveanor Hew. Iilus- 
trated in color. 
The Boy’s Napoleon. By Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 
Lllustrated. 
Famous Voyages of Great Discoverers. 
Woop. Llustrated. postpaid 
Folk Tales from Many Lands. By Litian Gasx. 
Illustrated in color by Pooany. 
Heroic Adventures of Siegfried. By Dora Forp 
Mape.ey. Illustratedincolor. 8vo....pustpaid 
The White Merle. By Litian Gasx. Illustrated. 
wae weusen-ygenngennsnseases postpaid 
True Stories about Dogs. By Litian Gasx. I)lus- 
trated. S8vo postpaid 
The Witch’s Kitchen. By Geratp Youne. Illus- 
trated in color by PogAny. 


POETRY 


Siegfried. By Ricnarp Waoner. Retold in English 
verse by O_iver Hucke.. Illustrated, 12mo, net 
Lips of Music. By Cuar.orre Porter. Illustrated. 


Rhymes of Home. By Burors Jounson. 12mo, net 
Poems of Sophie Jewett. With portrait. 12mo, net 





ESSAYS AND LITERATURE 
George Eliot. Scenes and People in Her Novels. By 
CHARLEs 8. OLcoTT. Map and illustrations. 8vo, net 
sen eames Essays. Edited by J. R. Howarp. 


1.58 
The Literature of the South. By M. J. Moszs. 
Illustrated with portraits. 8vo 2.50 
Hero Myths and Legends of the British Race. 
By M.I. Essutr. Illustrated, 8vo 2.00 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND ECONOMICS 
Life of Charles Sumner. By Wa.rer G. Sxor- 
1.50 
When America Became a Nation. By Tupor 
JEnxKS. Illustrated. postpaid 1.2% 
State Socialism in New Zealand. By J. E. Le 
RossicNoL. 12mo 1.50 
China and the Far East. Edited by Gzeorce H. 
BLAKESLEE. 2.00 


ETHICS AND RELIGION 
Seeking after God. By Lyman Apsorr. 12mo, net 1.00 
What is Essential? By Georce ARTHUR ANDREWS. 
1.0 


1.00 


1.0 
Getting on. By Ontson Swett MARDEN. 12mo, net 1.00 
Be Good to Yourself. By Orison Swetr MARDEN. 

1.0 


The Master’s Friendships. By J. R. Miter. Illus- 
trated in color. 12mo 


The Unity of Religions. Edited by J. H. RanpALL 
and J. G. Samira. 


NEW THOUGHT BOOKS 
Erom Passion to Peace. By James ALLEN. 12mo, net 
Faith and Health. By Cuar.zes R. Brown. 12mo, net 


A New Heaven and a New Earth. By Cures 
BRopig PATTERSON. 


The Land of Living Men. 
TRINE. 


Book. By J. P. Sousa. 
A Year of Beautiful Thoughts. Edited by J. A.B. 
GREENOUGH. 


Lowell Day by Day. Edited by Lucy L. Caste. 


Shelley Day by Day. Edited by Epirn L. ALLEN. 
postpaid 
bees ~~ Day by Day. Edited by A. R. Manse. 


A Year Book of Humor. Edited by Constance 
and Burcgss JoHuNson. ] 
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AUTUMN BOOKS—STURGIS & WALTON COMPAN 


31-33 E. 27th St. 
NEW YORK 








PERIWINKLE 


By Wiiu1aM Farquar Payson, Author of “John Vytal,” “ Debonnaire,” “ Barry Gordon,” etc. 
A story of the rugged life-savers of Cape Cod, and their idol, Periwinkle, who in her infancy was cast up by the sea. 


Her love for Dick Langdon, storm-wrecked upon the same coast, is 
12mo. Illustrated by Taomas Focarty, $1.25 net. 


winds and waves. 


the center of this story instinct with the freedom of 








THE LADY OF SHENIPSIT 


By Freperic P. Lapp, Author of “ One Fair Daughter,” and “‘ The Woman Pays.” 


A girl, h 


h-bred and generous, married to a man whose shallow vulgarity she discovers too late —an intolerable 
situation! The way out of it is the theme of this novel. which brings 


together, in a story tense with passion and stirring 


incident, people whimsical, lovable or sinister, but always interesting 
12mo. Illustrated by Gorpon Guar. $1.25 net. 











The Lady: Significant Phases of 


tory 
By Emity JAMEs PuTNAM. 
Studies of the lady of different times and nations, her 
education, duties. pleasures. and social and domestic life. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, $2.50 net. (Ready Oct. 12.) 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness 
By H. Heskets PricnargD,F.R.G.S. Author of “Through 
the Heart of Patagonia,” etc. With introduction by 
4 Vt (Ready October 12.) 
pon bh in — ee in easy reach of the 

_—_ sportsman known the world 

4 Small 4to. ied color cad ether illustrations. $5. net. 








Leopold the Second, King of 
the Belgians ; 
By AnosioS. Rappaport, Ph.D., author of “Royal Lovers 
and itresses,’’ etc 


A biography of the late King Leopold, the man and the 
mon ‘ 
Cloth, Demy 8vo. $38.00 net. (Ready Sept. 14.) 








Cowboy Songs 
Collected by Jonn A. Lomax. Introduction by Barrett 
WENDELL. 
Breezy, devil-may-care ballads and songs, with music to 
twenty of them. Gathered from the lip lips of the cow- 


punchers. 
Cloth 12mo. $1.50 net. (Ready October 19.) 














MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
Rewritten, amplified, and superbly illustrated, this book is essentially new. It is destined to be one of 


the most popular of this year’s gift books. 


“These volumes about England,” wrote Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “are the loveliest things that have been 


done in this kind.” 


“ Here is England in a drop of honey,” wrote George William Curtis. 
“ Pleasant to take and read anywhere,” wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


With many illustrations. Large 8vo. $3.00 net; 


by mail, $3.40. 





THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 

John D. —y 5 Jr, ., Foreman of New York’s 
“ White Slave Grand Ju writes of this book : 

“IT have read ith Z.. of Bo ’ with much 
interest. The story is inexpressibly sad, but sadder still 
is the knowl: that it is true to life — true not only in 
the ae case but in hundreds and doubtless thou- 

cases. 

“The author has handled a difficult subject with the 
utmost delicacy consistent with perfect frankness. 
While telling story fearlessly he does so without 
senaatio ism. 

“I believe that the conditions with which the book deals 
must be generally known before they will be improved and 
that the publicity thus given them will be of great value.”’ 

12mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 


SCIENTIFIC CHRISTIANITY 


By GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Proving the worth of religion and moral life by biology. 
Seuten tie enetn example of Goiet is a thing quite se: 
from the Church. The writer demonstrates the bility 
of working out the Greatest Life 7? e law of 
evolution. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.3. 








THE INFINITE PRESENCE 


By GEORGE M. GOULD 
I. The Infinite Presence. 
. Biologic Basis of Ethics and Religion. 
. Material Love in Organic Evolution. 
. Immortality 
V. Back to the Old Ways. 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 











MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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New and 


Forthcoming Macmillan Books 








NEW 
MACMILLAN 
FICTION 


S. ms as 
ve’s Young 
Dream 


Now ready. Cloth, $1.50. 


E. V. Lucas’s 
Mr. Ingleside 
By the author of “Over Be- 
merton’s.”’ 
Ready this week. 
Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Jack London’s 
Burning Daylight 
Ready October 5. 

Itlustrated, $1.50. 


Clara Laughlin’ 
Just Folks 


A genuinely sympathetic pic- 
ture of life. 
Ready in October. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


Ready in November. 
Cloth, $1.50. 








NEW 
JUVENILES 


Jacob A. 
Hero Tales of 
the Far North 


Stories from stirring Scandi- 
navian history. 








NEW BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST 


The Ecclesiastical and Religious Correspondence of 
Gladstone 


Edited by D.C. LATHBURY. Illustrated. 
Showing the depth of religious feeling underlying an uncommonly full life. 
Now ready. Two Vols, Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


The Building of the Church 
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A PEOPLE’S PERSONALITY. 


We all know what personality means when we 
are speaking of the individual ; it is what makes 
a man or woman interesting, although not neces- 
sarily admirable. ‘ Héchstes Gliick der Erden- 
kinder,”’ Goethe called it, and proclaimed its 
cultivation to be the paramount duty of every 
one of us. In our own time, Ibsen has insisted 
with perhaps excessive vehemence upon its im- 
portance, and has assured us that it is better to 
have a bad character, well-rounded and sharply 
defined, than no distinctive character at all. 
This is also the underlying idea of the individual- 
ist philosophy of such men as Mill and Spencer 
and Lord Morley, who hold that every attempt 
to force individuals into a common mould is a 
step away from progress and in the direction of 
spiritual stagnation. We believe this doctrine 
to be essentially sound, and that the largest 
measure of personal liberty not absolutely antag- 
onistic to the stability of the social order should 
be insisted upon, and jealously defended, by the 
well-wishers of humanity everywhere. Repres- 
sion and coercion should be applied only when 
the necessity for them is established beyond 
question ; in all cases not perfectly clear, the 
individual should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. This position is getting more and more 
difficult of practical maintenance in these days 
of excessive regimentation and insidious social- 
istic theorizing, and it takes a good deal of 
vigilance to hold properly in check the rapidly 
multiplying assaults upon the citadel of in- 
dividualism. 

The preservation, and even the accentuation, 
of the personality of a whole people is probably 
no less important than the similar endeavor in 
the case of the individual, but the problem of 
what constitutes personality in the case of the 

tion has many perplexities. It used to 
be thought that the statistical method was ade- 
quate to deal with this problem. Only collect 
enough statistics of all kinds and tabulate them, 
and the character of a people was set down in 
black and white. This is still largely the method 
of the “ sociology ” which is struggling so hard 
to secure recognition among the sciences, and up 
to a certain point it yields useful results. But 
certain students have recently been at work upon 
what they call “ the psychology of the crowd,” 
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and their investigations seem to show that the 
character of a large group of people is not quite 
the same thing as the sum total of the characters 
of its separate units. There is perhaps no new 
element, but there is such a suppression here 
and such an emphasis there that the qualities 
which emerge do so with an energy that seems 
disproportionate to the importance of their con- 
stituent items. We get a suggestion as of the 
driving force of a turbine, and a sense of wonder 
that so tremendous a resultant should proceed 
from the pressure of the steam upon such tiny 
blades. It is evident that when the psychology 
of a people is in action — as in some social or 
political upheaval — we need more than arith- 
metic to account for it, that a more subtle cal- 
culus than the statistician employs is requisite 
for a complete analysis. We have got far 
beyond Buckle in our way of envisaging the 
problems of organized society, and the old cock- 
sureness has given way to a great deal of 
philosophic doubt. 

That there is such a thing as national char- 
acter, that it is possible to make definite propo- 
sitions concerning the personality of a whole 
people, are general opinions to which most of 
us will give some sort of assent, however much 
we may afterwards disagree when it comes to 
actual characterization in a particular instance. 
It is like the problem of Shakespeare as raised 
by certain modern commentators — the man 
must have revealed himself in his works, 
but whose vision is clear enough to read the 
revelation with certainty ? Hit or-miss character- 
izations of nations are offered us a-plenty, both 
by tourists and arm-chair philosophers. Then 
there are great numbers of conventional judg- 
ments, crystallized into telling descriptive 
phrases, passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, and accepted without close critical inspec- 
tion. The French frivolity, the English arrog- 
ance, the German stolidity, and the Russian 
melancholy, are ascriptions that have just enough 
of truth to pass muster with the superficially- 
minded, but they are subject to so many qualifi- 
cations that little is left of them after a really 
searching analysis. Now and then we find a 
student of national character who really thinks, 
and who has the insight to discern what is es- 
sential and enduring in the people under observa- 
tion. Taine had this faculty in a marked 


degree, and his examination of the English 
temper as expressed in English literature has 
lasting value. Other examples of a truly philo- 
sophical appraisal may be found in such books 

Vogiié’s Russian studies, Mr. Have- 


as M. de 





lock Ellis’s “ The Soul of Spain,” Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s “ French Traits,” and Professor 
Miiristerberg’s “ The Americans.” Such books 
are genuinely enlightening, and will repay care- 
ful reading. But the majority of judgments 
glibly expressed by our would-be national phy- 
siognomists are the veriest snap-shots, inductions 
from observations that are neither comprehen- 
sive nor penetrating. 

The character of the American people has 
tempted a great many foreigners to display 
their acumen, with results for the most part 
pitifully prejudiced or inaccurate. Nor have 
our own self-appointed critics done much better, 
for they have rarely had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with more than a narrow section of this 
great commonwealth. One may have a fair 
knowledge of the spirit of puritan New England, 
or of the South, old or new, or of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, or of the Pacific Coast, and be 
amazingly ignorant of American life as a whole. 
Possibly there is no such thing as American life 
as a whole, or will be until the ingredients of 
the melting-pot shall have entered into a fusion 
of which there are few signs at present. It is 
true that American society has developed upon 
the basis of a few simple ideas of political and 
social relationships, but abstract ideas may be 
potent in shaping the external life of a nation 
without entering into its temper. Perhaps 
nothing is more noteworthy about our life than 
the lip-service that it pays to the ideals of the 
founders of the nation, and the unconcerned way 
in which it flouts those ideals when they are 
found to run counter to the primal instincts of 
greed and self-sufficiency. We are in theorya 
people devoted to the rights of man and opposed 
to all forms of special privilege ; we are in fact a 
people willing to ride rough-shod over the rights 
of man and to foster privilege by the enact- 
ment of iniquitous laws. Still worse, we are a 
people bound by all our inherited traditions and 
instincts to insist upon the largest measure of 
individual liberty, and yet we bow to the fetich 
of majority rule even when that rule would 
impair the right of contract and go so far as to 
regulate our personal habits. 

These remarks about national character have 
been suggested to us by an article in “ The 
Fortnightly Review” which seeks to define 
“The Personality of America.” The article 
is absolutely insignificant, but is typical of its 
kind. An Englishman comes to this country, 
spends a few weeks in the four leading cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard, and thinks that he has 
been able “to decipher some real human pages” 
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of our national life. He discovers that we are 
good-natured and hospitable, that our boots and 
trousers are admirable, that we are clean-shaven 
and boisterously patriotic, and that our girls 
have a good time. By way of criticism, he 
thinks that we wor!. too hard and neglect our 
wives. He learns that Mr. Roosevelt is our 
national hero, and thinks we have done well in 
choosing him for that part. This is a summary 
of the dozen pages of chatter which have been 
dignified with the title quoted above. Breaking 
butterflies is not a task to our mind, and it 
would be ink wasted to enlarge upon the super- 
ficiality and emptiness of this latest contribution 
to comparative sociology. Such articles may be 
useful in helping to keep up the entente cordiale, 
but they have nothing but their good nature to 
recommend them. It is, however, a little sad- 
dening to think how much of this sort of writing 
we get, and how little of the kind that bears 
with it any real message for instruction or 
chastening reproof. And we need both of these 
things if we are ever truly to know ourselves 
and resolutely to set about mending our ways. 








THE TRADITIONS AND THE NEW AGE. 


The New Age is always here. It is always im- 
patient of its predecessors, confident that it is the 
champion of humanity and the culminating epoch 
of the world. It always tries to break with the Past. 
As if it could! As if the filaments that run through 
it had not their root in the Past, — as if its flesh 
were not made and moulded of things gone! The 
very Doppelganger of the Past, it turns and draws 
its sword upon its own image, threatens it with its 
own force, challenges it in the tones of tradition. 

Are the arts progressive? Science doubtless is, 
though we are much in the dark as to the knowl- 
edge of the ancients. In mechanics, at least, they 
could do things we cannot approach. But the ex- 
tension of scientific knowledge seems unquestionable, 
though even yet we are Newton’s children, picking 
up pebbles on the sea-shore. 

Art, however, is the revelation of the human 
spirit, and as far back as we can trace it has revealed 
pretty much the same thing. There are no such 
steps rising one above the other, no such culminat- 
ing growth, in art as in science. Doubtless human- 
ity has never possessed all its faculties complete at 
one time. Doubtless one age has been stronger in 
one form of art-expression than another. There have 

strange lapses of forgetfulness and sudden 
revivals; but on the whole there has been main- 
tained a pretty even level. 

The work of antiquity in two of the arts, music 
and painting, has perished. Its music has been 
doubted, but the literatures of both the Aryan and 











Semitic races are saturated with references to 
music — bear witness to their intense delight and 
preoccupation with it. It is hardly conceivable that 
races so intelligent should have been continually 
talking of an art that did not exist. Painting of 
course they had. Some of their wonderful vase 
painting remains, and from the excellence of this 
almost mechanical work we may argue the greatness 
of the real artists. Homer must have seen some 
marvellous work in relief or mosaic before he wrote 
the description of Achilles’ shield. In the Hindoo 
poet Bhavabhfti’s drama, “The Latter Acts of 
Rama,” the whole of a long act is given up to the 
description of a set of wall paintings, which, if they 
were ever realized, must have rivalled anything in 
modern art. 

But as so little of this past work exists, we are 
driven in these two arts to near comparisons to see 
if the New Age has won out and driven tradition 
from its stronghold. The New Age in painting 
claims landseape for its own. Take, it says, to the 
Past, your figure compositions, your dramas of the 
doings of men and gods; take your portraits, your 
realizations of the soul of man ; — I admit that I do 
not equal you here, but resign the outer world to 
me. Now upon some minds Ruysdael and Hobbema 
and Claude Lorraine, and even Salvator Rosa or 
Richard Wilson, make as strong impressions as the 
modern masters. Their truths are not quite the 
recent truths, but they are true enough for illusion, 
and their pictures bear the stamp of superior minds. 
And the landscape backgrounds of Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez are as magnificent as 
anything in modern art, which indeed they anti- 
cipate in a remarkable degree. Constable, too, is 
not quite a modern, though he is the father of mod- 
ern landscape. 

But the last great French School claims that it 
has brought the sun upon the stage, that it has 
painted light. It has theorized, has brought the 
science of chromatics to its aid, and in practice has 
actually realized the vibration of light. There are 
pictures of Degas and Monet that are absolute incar- 
nations of shimmering, pulsating light. It is not to 
disparage the often splendid work of this school, or 
the pioneer courage which its members displayed, if 
one suggests that much which they have done has 
been anticipated. In Turner’s skies we get much 
the same broken vibratory light as in Manet or 
Monet. And that white sky-mud which FitzGerald 
said that Constable’s sun threw up on its revolutions 
produces a like effect. There are sketches of Con- 
stable which might be signed by Monet or Seurat. 
Even the “pointillisme”’ of the latter harks back to 
Canaletto. For ages there have been schools both 
of drawing and engraving based on the use of the 
dot. Many of the Dutchmen, too, have painted 
artificial life as vividly and as truthfully as Degas. 
And there is a wonderful light which, whether truth- 
ful or not, has fascinated the world, in Leonardo’s 
“ Our Lady of the Rocks” and Rembrandt's “ Night 
Watch.” The fact is that as a rule we do not 
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want to paint light, — we want to paint solid bodies 
of different hues, densities, and distances, illumined 
with light. Against light-colored backgrounds, 
clouds, white walls or water, the vibrating light of 
the moderns is a success. Against dark backgrounds 
or scenes much involved in shadow, it is a failure. 
And shadow is the soul of painting, as it is of 
literature. 

The use of flat painting is another sign of the 
moderns. But this is no new thing, and was in fact 
learned by them from Velasquez, who sometimes 
paints so thinly that the canvass shows through. 
Seorn of the Subject is another note of recent art. 
But it is pretty hard to escape from the Subject. 
The subject of Manet’s DéjeQner sur Vherbe is 
what caused the scandal and the persecution of that 
great painter. Whistler laughed at the English 
artist’s preoccupation with story, but his own “ Lady 
with the Yellow Buskin” is a subject picture. In 
its fugitive motion it embodies the idea of woman 
flying and inviting pursuit. If Whistler had painted 
a nude nymph in just that attitude, given a suspicion 
of foliage to the background, and labelled it “ Daphne 
flying from Apollo,” he would have had a subject 
picture which everyone would have understood. As 
it is, the meaning is cryptically concealed by the 
modern dress. Gainsborough’s “ Morning Walk,” 
though only two portraits, is a subject picture. And 
Constable’s “Cornfield” might be labelled “ Peace ” 
or “ Fecundity.” 

One would not wish to say a word against the 
great modern school of French artists, of whom 
Burne-Jones said that they were noble gentlemen 
working courageously for their ideals without regard 
for success or even for the necessities of life. But 
they are all fragmentary. The great painters of 
the past, — Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, — are war- 
riors completely equipped, armed cap-d-pie. Each 
of the moderns would seem to have seized a part of 
this equipment —a helmet, a breastplate, a lance, 
or a sword; and though each one may have bur- 
nished or sharpened up his piece of hardware beyond 
anything its original owner knew, yet it makes but 
a poor show against the full armament of the 
masters. 

Music is a language that has only two words — 
joy and grief. Its lively tones excite and interpret 
the one, its slow and solemn motions the other. But 
just what joy or what grief are associated with the 
notes we must determine for ourselves. Anything 
can be read into their broad expressions. This indef- 
initeness, this resolution of all existence into the 
pulsations of the heart, its systole and diastole, is 
what gives music its universal appeal, and what 
keeps it from having an intellectual content. 

Again, a musical phrase is like a syllogism, — it 
is a movement that has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, and that satisfies us with its com- 
pleteness. But to give us two terms of the syllogism 
and withhold the third, or to wrench them violently 
apart, is certainly to deny any such satisfaction. 
Discords are necessary for variety and the shock of 





surprise; making a composition of them can hardly 
be musical. 

But the New Age decided that music must be 
dramatic, that it must express and give the exact 
equivalent for the sharply defined thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of humanity. Wagner is the great 
dividing name in music. He thought that pure 
music had reached its climax, and that i 
remained for him to do but to invent a new method 
of using tones as a mnemonic exercise. And his 
invention — the leit-motif — has great merit. Of 
course no succession of notes or chords has any re 
semblance to a helmet or a sword or the Niblung 
gold; but after certain musical phrases had been 
associated a number of times with these things in 
the action of the drama, the mind of the hearer 
began dimly to appreciate the repetition, and to 
realize the symmetry of the musical architecture. 
It was a little like the game of “hunt the slipper”; 
but once we were trained to the quest, we could 
understand in the Wagnerian work a sort of gigan- 
tie harmony, a titanic thorough bass. Of course, 
with every new work of this kind we have got to 
learn the harmony over again; and it is at least 
questionable if this repays us as do the legitimate 
forms of music. 

There were six hundred thousand volumes in the 
Alexandrian library. At a mere guess it may be 
doubted if more than a thousandth part of these 
remain. What did the others contain? What song 
did the Sirens sing? No one may know; but we may 
be sure that, as Tom Moore said of the Irish epics, 
those books were not written by fools or for foolish 

From what remains we must j that 
the literature of the ancients subtended as wide an 
are of experience as ourown. Realism and romanti- 
cism were there, and allegory, — the most daring 
flights of imagination, the most literal reproduction 
of fact. The New Comedy of Athens, if we had it, 
would probably be a fair offset for our whole mass 
of modern novels. And all the forms of literature 
were then invented, — drama, epic, novel, tale, lyric, 
idyll. Mr. Burbank may create a new flower or 
vegetable, or we may get a new animal by crossing 
breeds ; but the modern writer may despair of making 
a new form or kind of literature. Whitman aspired 
to this sort of originality. He took the forms of 
literature, which are really its living body, to be 
cerements ; and he essayed to burst these and soar, 
a new thing. But the Greeks had their irregular 
dithyrambic verse. It is a legitimate enough species ; 
though such is the craving of the human mind for 
recognizable form in poetry, for repetition, recur- 
rence, symmetry, that such shapeless verse has 
never made any wide appeal. Blake, who anti- 
cipated Whitman in the use of it, as he did to a 
great extent in thought, has never been much read. 
Nor has the irregular lyrical blank verse of Milton 
and Matthew Arnold. Probably the most popular 
thing Whitman ever wrote is the little lyric, “ My 
Captain,” which comes nearer than anything else of 
his to recognized models of metre and rhyme. 
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The genius of a language when in its formative 
iod can and does create new forms. Modern 
accented verse differs from the quantitative poetry 
of the ancients, and each modern race has developed 
ial and favorite variations of its own, — as the 
assonance of the Spanish, the alliteration of Scan- 
dinavian and Celtic poetry, the alexandrine in 
French, and the heroic line in English. 

The real originality of every writer lies in the 
glow and movement and vibration of his spirit. If 
these are vivid and rapid they will certainly differ- 
entiate him from all others, though he make no 
effort for originality of thought or newness of form. 
The stronger they are, indeed, the more probability 
that he will accept the dower of the past, — will 
take what tradition gives him, in order to ease him 
in his work. 

Let us deal kindly with tradition, and tradition 
will be good to us. Let us not try to push our grand- 
sires from their thrones. Rather, if it is necessary 
to save them, let us bear them tenderly on, —as the 
pious AEneas earried old Anchises from the wreck 


of burning Troy. 
ad Cuartes LEonaRD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A CHINESE STUDENT'S REASONABLE REQUEST 
that irritating and time-wasting formalities at the 
port of arrival should be waived in the case of those 
seekers for knowledge now coming in considerable 
numbers from China to the colleges and universities 
of our land, appears in a New York journal. The 
oriental courtesy and dignity and restraint that 
mark the style of the letter (and that incidentally 
remind one of the gentle phraseology of the author 
of “A Japanese Artist in London,” elsewhere re- 
viewed in this issue) are highly ingratiating. We 
quote a passage, which will point its own moral: 
“I am sorry to confess that my first impression as 
I reached America was unpleasant. In order that 
the students who enjoy the benefit of the kindness 
of the United States in returning the indemnity 
money may not at the moment of their arrival 
experience the same disagreeable sensation, in 
order that no germ of hatred may arise in the proud 
hearts of these young men coming here for training 
for important offices in the New China, I plead for 
more simplicity and less restraint in the forms 
through which they are required to go upon arrival. 
These forms detained me in San Francisco against 
my will for some thirty-six hours, and were it not 
for subsequent kindness shown me, I fear that 
I should have kept a while here, and later on 
carried back to China, hatred instead of friendship 
and good feeling toward America.” Let us take a 
few ns in manners from the East while we are 
trying to give lessons in some perhaps less important 

ents. 








How TO MAKE THE BOOK-FUND GO THE FUR- 
THEsT, whether in buying for a public or for a 
private library, is often a question of great impor- 
tance. As a help in answering it, Mr. Le Roy 
Jeffers’s “ List of Editions Selected for Economy in 
Book Buying,” published by the American Library 
Association, may profitably be consulted. The com- 
piler’s experience as “ Chief of Book Department” 
of the New York Public Library enables him to 
deal intelligently with the matter, and his nineteen 
double-column pages embrace a range of works in 
polite literature that would alone constitute a re- 
spectable library for a small town, and a more than 
respectable library for an individual. It is surpris- 
ing how many good books, well printed and well 
bound, can be had at fifty cents each, with a liberal 
discount in the case of public libraries, while for 
sixty and seventy-five something approaching to 
luxury is at one’s command. In some points of 
detail Mr. Jeffers’s list is a little puzzling. Why, 
for instance, does he give only a very few of the 
excellent “ Astor” editions of the standard poets ? 
Matthew Arnold and George Eliot we find, but 
many others, far more likely to be in demand, as 
Milton, Byron, Scott, Shelley, and Keats, appear 
only in more expensive editions. Again, why enter 
George Eliot and George Sand under their pseudo- 
nyms, with cross-reference to their real names, but 
compel the reader to turn back from “Twain, 
Mark,” to “Clemens, S. L.”? However, the little 
pamphlet is of such worth, and, in its way, of such 
interest that one ought to enjoy turning its leaves — 
the oftener the better. 

THE IMMORAL NOTE IN FICTION cannot be de- 
scribed in definite terms and thereafter invariably 
recognized from the description. Nevertheless a 
sensible reply to the question, “ What Makes a 
Novel Immoral?” has recently been written by 
Miss Corinne Bacon of the Newark (N. J.) Public 
Library ; and her article, originally published in 
“New York Libraries,” has been reprinted in the 
“ Wisconsin Library Bulletin.” Its breadth of view 
is worthy of all praise, as a few random citations 
will prove. “A novel may have nothing objection- 
able about it, so far as its love affairs go, and yet be 
a thoroughly immoral book. For morality includes 
the whole of life— not simply one relation.” “The 
sinful woman in the Scarlet Letter is a healthier 
companion than the blameless Pamela.” “The book 
which degrades our intellect, vulgarizes our emo- 
tions, kills our faith in our kind, is an immoral 
book: the book which stimulates thought, quickens 
our sense of humor, gives us a deeper insight into 
men and women and a finer sympathy with them, 
is a moral book, let its subject-matter have as wide 
a range as life itself.” Is it not the two-edged 
quality of all criticism that makes the censorship of 
fiction so odious a task? “To the pure all things 
are pure,” is the disconcerting rejoinder to the one 
who has carefully run a novel through his moral 
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strainer and caught a few real or fancied impurities. 
And, furthermore, here as elsewhere in literature, 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison — 
except that of course there are some books too 
indubitably bad to be other than poisonous to all 
readers. 


THE SENSUOUS BEAUTY IN woRDs might be dis- 
coursed on at great length. “The Westminster 
Gazette” has been conducting a sort of symposium 
on the subject of the most beautiful words in En- 
glish and other languages, and of course examples 
of such mysteriously haunting vocables have been 
forthcoming in abundance. Who shall say what it 
is in sounds, sights, tastes, and smells, that conveys 
the impression of beauty or of ugliness, of sweetness 
or of sourness, of softness or of harshness, and why 
it does so? The quality of beauty is one, but its 
manifestations are countless. In the case of words, 
this appeal of the mere sound to the ear is toe often 
drowned in the associations attached to the word. 
But in a comparatively unfamiliar tongue, as the 
American Indian dialects are to most of us, the 
unmodified effect of sounds on the ear and on the 
inner sense can be studied. Are there any more 
beautiful words than some of those selected by Long- 
fellow for poetic uses in his “Song of Hiawatha”? 
What, for example, could be more liquidly musical 
than the word “ Minnehaha”? Or what invitation 
could fall more gratefully on the city-dweller’s ear, 
on a sultry summer day, than one bidding him step 
on the magic carpet of Prince Housain and be trans- 
ported to the Falls of Minnehaha? Even though 
he never heard of the Falls of Minnehaha, what 
fragrantly moist and musical delights, what coolness 
and shady freshness, what babble of laughing waters, 


are immediately suggested ! 


TWO INSTANCES OF INTELLECTUAL PRECOCITY 
that have attracted some attention of late raise again 
the old question whether such abnormal development 
of mental powers at a very early period furnishes 
promise of later remarkable achievement, or is rather 
an ominous symptom and one to be dreaded by par- 
ents. The children in question, who need not here 
be specified by name, are the boy wonder of Har- 
vard, and the eight-year-old San Francisco prodigy 
who already speaks seven languages and has now 
begun on that simulacrum of a language, Esperanto. 
Dr. Andrew D. White in his latest book, “Seven 
Great Statesmen,” has a disparaging word to say of 
those precociously learned young men who so com- 
monly sink later, under the weight of their acquisi- 
tions, into everlasting obscurity. But his selected 
statesmen were rather noted for early display of 
unusual powers of intellectual acquisition. The 
difficulty in such an inquiry as this lies in the fact 
that, as a rule, only the infant prodigies who have 
“made good” are available for purposes of investi- 
gation, while the possible thousands who have failed 
to fulfill their early promise have left no record 
behind them. We shall watch with interest for any 








future achievements in the literary or learned world 
on the part of the two children whose present men- 
tal equipment is so far above the average. 

EYE-STRAIN AMONG LIBRARIANS ought next to be 
made the subject of special study, and of a special 
volume, by Dr. Gould of Philadelphia, who has so 
zealously pursued his quest for eyestrain and its 
attendant ills among various sorts of learned and 
literary workers. In a paper on the recreations of 
librarians prepared for the recent Mackinac meeting 
by Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, of the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lie Library, but crowded out of the programme, to 
the regret of many, he had this to say among other 
things: “I believe that the beginning of the dis- 
organization of the nervous system among librarians 
is frequently due to eyestrain. I have seen many 
examples of this where nervous indigestion, leading 
up to nervous prostration, and all the ills that follow, 
began with eyestrain. Library work and library 
lighting can easily make all of us victims of eye- 
strain; and I may add that the lighting in many of 
our libraries is vicious.” Significant, in this con- 
nection, is the large number of library workers wear- 
ing glasses whom one sees in our public libraries. 
Nowhere else, except perhaps in a German univer- 
sity lecture-room, will one find so many be-spectacled 
pairs of eyes. . . all 

THE VOGUE OF OUR LAMENTED PRAGMATIST, the 
late William James, has never before been brought 
home to us as it has since his death. From all 
parts of Europe, as well as from every quarter of 
our own country, come evidences of the esteem in 
which he was held, the extent to which he was read, 
and the measure of his influence on the lives and 
the thinking of his readers. Noting the keen regret 
in London over his death, a correspondent ventures 
the assertion that no philosophical writer of the 
present generation has been so widely read. The 
far-reaching and beneficial influence of his doctrine 
of “what works” in breaking down senseless con- 
vention, in overthrowing dogmatism, and in under. 
mining prejudice, is immeasurable. “ Modernism 
in religion, the reform of our penal system, and the 
radical tone of much recent legislation, must all 
owe something, however indirectly, to the growth 
and spread of the pragmatic habit of mind; and 
most who have caught the habit have done so from 
his books, magazine articles, and reported utter- 
ances. His was a message that seems likely to be 
delivering itself to future ages long after the name 
of William James himself shall have been forgotten. 


THE LIBRARIAN WHO writes is probably im 
more perilous case than the librarian who reads. 
“The librarian who reads is lost,” runs the ancient 
adage; and any who desire an illustration of its 
truth should turn to “The Old Librarian’s Alma- 
nack” and see there what befell the admirable 
Timothy Mason, a librarian whose love for the in- 
sides of his books exceeded his love for their out 
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sides. Among the writing librarians must be in- 
cluded the late Leopold Delisle, whose custody of 
the literary treasures of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
ended a few weeks ago with his death at Chantilly. 
So prolific a writer was he that the number of his 
books and learned treatises, with the works edited 
and annotated by him, runs up to nearly two thou- 
sand—1889 more exactly. A complete bibliography 
of his literary labors is said to fill a volume of more 
than five hundred pages. But the librarian in him 
came so near to being lost in the author and scholar 
that his administration of the famous library under 
his care was adversely criticized by more than one 
student who had occasion to use it. In view of 
Delisle’s long and ardent devotivn to his literary and 
learned labors, it is not surprising that the French 
National Library should now be far less ably man- 
aged than the library of the British Museum, which 
in turn cannot compete with our great American 
libraries in practical efficiency as a public institution. 

Tue LEFFERTS COLLECTION OF PoPE’s WORKS 
which has recently been presented to the Harvard 
University Library, through the generosity of an 
unnamed benefactor (presumably Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan), contains more than five hundred volumes, 
none of later date than 1751, when Warburton’s 
complete edition was published, and is the largest 
collection of first and other early editions of Pope in 
existence. It was brought together by Marshall C. 
Lefferts, the bibliophile, whose fond hope it was to 
acquire a copy of every early edition of every one 
of the poet’s works. But forced in his old age to 
recognize the impossibility of accomplishing his 
object, he decided to sell the collection, and it was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
from whom it has now been bought and given to 
Harvard, which already had about one hundred and 
fifty Pope volumes in addition to the Lefferts lot, 
so that its present equipment in the editions of that 
poet’s works is unequalled in this country and, one 
might confidently assert, in the world. 

AN OCTOGENARIAN COLLEGE STUDENT who has 
already attracted our admiring attention, and who 
is undoubtedly the only undergraduate of eighty 
now climbing the hill of knowledge with the inten- 
tion of completing the four years’ course and of 
following it with post-graduate study, is Mrs. Amy 
D. Winship of Racine, Wisconsin, widow of the 
late E. B. Winship of the Winship Manufacturing 
Company. This eighty-years-young-collegian (she 
8 now a sophomore, apparently) is enrolled at 
the Ohio State University, whence a press despatch 
announces her chosen studies for the coming winter 
to be philosophy, psychology, and literature, with 

peare for a specialty. Not content with the 
regular college year of work, she attends summer 
school in the long vacation. No wonder she is 
Tepated one of the best-read women in Wisconsin, 
a8 well as one of the closest students. 





THE TRAVELLING LIBRARIES OF WISCONSIN now 
go to some nine hundred towns, or “stations,” as 
they are called in a well-written and well illustrated 
pamphlet (“Traveling Libraries in Wisconsin, with 
Directory of Stations”) compiled by Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, chief of this department of educational 
activity in that energetic commonwealth. It appears 
that the state and the county systems together own 
nine hundred and forty-four of these peripatetic 
collections, with a total of nearly forty-five thousand 
volumes, and that only lack of funds prevents a still 
more extensive circulation of much-desired reading 
matter. Travelling study libraries, for study clubs, 
together with typewritten outlines for guidance, go 
also to the more serious-minded communities. A 
map that forms the frontispiece to the little pamphlet 
shows that nearly all the counties are well studded 
with “ stations,” no county being entirely neglected, 
and even the lonely lumber camp receiving an 
appreciated attention. As fore-runner to the per- 
manent library, its itinerant substitute is doing a 


good work. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE JOURNALIZED SHORT STORY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In a recent number of “The Athenzum” a writer, 
who signs himself L. N., heartily complains of the 
abuse of the short story in England. Editors, so he 
asserts, have desired “ force and body,” both of a physi- 
eal kind, writers have been weak enough to respond, 
and, as a result, that desirable kind of short story which 
does perfectly what in so brief a space can be perfectly 
done, has gone down before condensed novellettes cram- 
med with stereotyped incident and machine-made char- 
acters. As a touchstone to test the inferiority of the 
contemporary product, he brings forward Scott’s 
“Wandering Willie's Tale,” and so concludes a criti- 
cism which deserves circulation on this side of the 
water. 

It deserves circulation here, whatever its truth for 
England, because it describes admirably the vulgarizing 
of the short story by the new American magazine. 

The new magazine we all know, and, within limits, 
admire. It is active, it is thoroughly contemporary ; if 
one is looking for news it is interesting ; it is read to 
an extent which is astonishing or appalling according to 
one’s point of view. The pamphlets of the eighteenth 
century were not more effective politically. But it is 
not a magazine. 

A magazine is specifically a storehouse of literature, 
or of writing which aspires to be literature. But the 
new so-called magazine is not so to be described. Ex- 
eluding the poetry, which remains as a survival, and, in 
some measure, the short stories, it is sheer journalism, 
as a rule good journalism. Far from representing, as 
some pessimists think, the decline of the old magazine, 
it is actually a step forward in the perfection of the 
newspaper. Its leading articles make little attempt to 
refine upon life as literature must ; on the contrary, their 
purpose is to emphasize, as journalism should, the 
“ features” of the month’s events. The new periodical 
accomplishes its end. It accomplishes it so well that it 
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has robbed the dailies of some of their popularity and 
much of their influence. Only the narrow-minded will 
eriticise it because it is journalistic instead of literary, 
or will insist that it should become a true magazine. 

But, unfortunately, these extra-illustrated newspapers 
insist upon feeding the hungry for news and the hungry 
for art out of one ladle. As the dress-coat has kept the 
sword button, so these periodicals have retained certain 
appurtenances of the literary magazine, — namely, 
poetry and the short story. The poetry was so inef- 
fective that a great change in setting has only narrowed 
its already straitened province. But the short story has 
been the sweetening, the ballast, the most popular ele- 
ment of the new magazine, and, inevitably, it has been 
journalized. 

The symptoms of the journalized short story are 
easily distinguished. Lack of style is the most evident, 
and this probably means a failure to mature the thought, 
to ripen the character-study, to drive observation 
beneath the drift of occasional happenings. It would 
be easy to name twenty short stories of the last decade 
in America that lack only style to be perilously near 

. Sensationalism, which after all is only ex- 
ee and therefore bad art, is another symptom. 
journalized short story roars its laughter, bellows 
its pathos, shouts its strenuosity. Or it is crudely 
realistic, smeared with local color, stuck over with a 
specialized slang or rare dialect, all in the attempt to 
make the thing “go” with hasty readers, to give it a 
“challenge,” as the magazine people say. An overplus 
of “body” is probably a symptom also. By overplus 
of “body ” the “ Atheneum ” writer means a crowding 
of incident, an accumulation of climaxes, a stringing 
together of vivid episodes, so that the purchaser shall 
feel that he is getting his money's worth of fiction. But 
this fault is more English than American. Since Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne began the cultivation of the fine 
short narrative among us, the American sense for what 
should and should not go into a short story seems to have 
been keener and truer than the English. Kipling and 
Stevenson are exceptions, but then the one studied Bret 
Harte, the other Hawthorne. Such clever craftsmen 
as Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Hewlett will blur the lines 
of a short story whose technique a much lesser American 
would handle with skill, while even the journalistic 
short stury is usually well constructed and duly limited 
in scope when it appears in an American magazine. On 
the other hand, if journalism has not affected our tech- 
nique it has certainly drawn the short story into the 
service of the propagande which gave the new magazine 
its reason for being and its success. These journalistic 
stories smell of the muck-rake. Too often a strained 
plot and a warped character-study show that they are 
cut to fit a popular movement, or made to order for the 
illustration of some social or political defect. 

So far we can hug the Englishman’s grievance to our 
breasts, and, if that is any satisfaction, eal that « L. N.” 
would add fire, salt, and vinegar to his strictures if he 
could but spend an hour over a Subway news-stand. And 
yet, however just his words may be for England, and 
however truly they apply to our journalized short stories, 
there is one group of American narratives which they 
misfit in an almost ludicrous fashion. I do not mean 
the thoroughly good short stories which, in spite of all 
evil tendencies whatsoever, are being written here more 
numerously and, 1 believe, more excellently than in 
England. I mean the feminized short story. The 
species has been fostered by certain of our more con- 





servative monthlies which still deserve the name of 
magazine. A pale, faint creature this, usually tinged 
with the local color of some rural neighborhood, or puls- 
ing gently to the flow of a pathetic sentiment. Delicacy 
is carried to the verge of emptiness, suggestiveness to 
a point where nothing interesting is suggested, the 
“spiritual body,” for which our English critic asks, 
is attained by starving the physical. The authors and 
editors of such stories are, after all, less dangerous than 
the journalists— they have at worst emasculated an 
art which should be delicate and graceful, though strong. 
But they have rendered bad service to the cause of fic- 
tion, for they have led many readers to associate a 
literary touch with effeminacy and tonelessness, with the 
tale of a dull farm, and a faded old woman who looks 
through dingy curtains and talks dully. Such tales, 
since they are literary but unsuccessful, have left open 
the way for an unliterary narrative which, thanks toa 
similitude of vigor and masculinity, has attained a con- 
siderable if not a meritorious success. They must share 
the blame for the journalized short story. 

An American, however, who sought to escape from 
these unfortunate tendencies, would scarcely instance 
“ Wandering Willie’s Tale” as an example of what one 
would advise our tellers of short stories to be doing. 
Much water has run under the bridges since Scott wrote 
the Tale. It has the worthy and sufficient style which 
many of our stories, for lack of maturity, are wanting 
in. It is written with that subtle interweaving of strand 
and strand of the narrative which makes consummate art. 
But the mode of its telling is the straightforward, in- 
cident-by-incident fashion of Chaucer and Boccaccio. 
In English, to judge by the scarcity of great successes, 
this has always been a difficult mode for the short story, 
I do not know why. And surely, for the situations or 
impressions out of which we make so many of our mod- 
ern short stories, the difficulty is enormously increased. 
It would seem that we must grapple with such material 
for stories, in the majority of instances, by means of 
the technique which Poe gave us, the technique which 
bends every word towards the end of the story, and 
arranges tone, setting, and succession of incident so as 
to throw all emphasis upon the situation or impression 
which is subject and conclusion of the narrative. This 
technical method is surely not to be neglected when, in 
America certainly, hundreds can use it successfully. 
Nor is it to be neglected because thousands are carrying 
it into abuse. 

In all probability it is the likeness of this method of 

-telling to the methods of the journalists which 
pons for the ready abuse. Poe aecages this tech- 
nique in search of the power of vividness and immedi- 
ate effect which journalism, for other purposes, likewise 
desires. Under the whip-lash of demand our moderns 
seem to be it from literature to give it to jour- 
nalism. But if so, the cry for the writers of the American 
short story is not back to the technique of Scott, or to 
any technique whatsoever. It is rather back to litera- 
ture, and all that literature implies of style, of worthi- 
ness, and of art. en ot ee Se ae 
immortelles from an age which offers 
portunities for the keenly-poised, canstaliy- nought 
short story. Otherwise they will be swung along in 
the wake of the extra-illustrated newspaper, their 
stories, like canoes lashed to a steamer’s stern, 
and sprung out of art, out of beauty, and out of grace. 

Henry Sere: Cansy. 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 22, 1910. 
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THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1.) 

A half-century ago, Macaulay, as essayist and his- 
torian, if not as poet, was all the vogue. Indeed, one 
might say simply as historian; for most of his essays 
were on historical subjects, and his very poems were 
historical 

In several of his essays he had set forth, years before 
he undertook his great historical task, his conception of 
what a history should be. In the main he worked up to 
this ideal, and the result was at the time truly marvel- 
lous. His history was more entertaining than most of 
the novels of the day, and was read with enthusiasm all 
over the English-speaking world. His clear-cut and 
vigorous style, as lucid as Voltaire’s French and often 
as caustic, made reading easy and stimulating to the 
weariest minds. His rich allusiveness to the whole 
known world of literature flattered and delighted those 
whose general reading permitted them to catch the force 
and aptness of the allusions, and piqued the curiosity 
of those who failed to comprehend them. The vastness 
of his knowledge inspired confidence in his judgment; 
and his very cocksureness — his greatest foible — was 
to many minds a steady support against doubt and 
vacillation. His own enthusiastic optimism was in 
keeping with the spirit of the age, unaffected as yet to 
any great extent by the vaticinations of Carlyle and 
Ruskin; and he might be said to have found myriads 
of disciples ready-made, holding his own doctrines and 
only too glad to have them confirmed and ratified by so 
plausible a reasoner and set forth by so vivid a narrator. 

He died, and speedily the reaction came. His imi- 
tators had made that facile, forcible, uncompromising 
style a disgust to many. Truth, they argued, could not 
possibly be so direct and unmistakable; there must be 
limitations, modifications, exceptions to almost any state- 
ment. Besides, science had then captured the attention 
of the public and wholly absorbed it. Darwin, Wallace, 
Spencer, Huxley, and their followers, were directing the 
forms and the trend of thought. A craze for explaining 
everything by scientific analysis and in terms of evolu- 
tionary progress had seized upon the whole thinking and 
reading world, and it was seriously believed that history 
could be made a science. There are some who still 
cherish the delusion. 

Buckle set himself to working the environment hy- 
pothesis. Taine explained literature by climate; Free- 
man, Stubbs, Creighton, Gardiner swore by documents, 
and pretty well eliminated the personal human element. 

new school of literary expression also turned its 
back on Macaulay. His method was rhetorical. The 
younger writers, at the head of whom was Matthew 
Arnold, disdained rhetoric, and devoted themselves to 
critical analysis. They drowned their thought with an 
endless tangle of modifications. Those who still stood 
by rhetoric looked on Macaulay’s style as crude and 
sometimes cacophonous, and aimed at effects which we 
call, after the French, “precious.” Of these were 
Walter Pater and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Well, what has been the result? Perhaps we have 
greater exactness as to facts, in many cases new points 
of view, a more cautious summing up of the evidence; 
but nowhere is the clear and flowing current of narra- 
tive, the allurement of style, the wonderful touch of art 
in the presentation of truth. Many modern historical 
studies put before us merely ill-digested -chunks of 
material — the material for history, not history itself. 





Every crude investigator imagines himself a historian, 
when he is nothing but a miner digging out facts; and 
his facts are either meaningless or else make a wrong 
impression from lack of proper contrast, relief, or per- 
spective. Every artist knows that there is no greater 
liar than the sun; but the camera-fiends do not know 
this, and cannot be brought to understand it. 

The student of history on a large scale knows that 
it can never be a science. Research is admirable, but 
one may have done excellent work in that line and yet 
be perfectly incapable of turning into history the mate- 
rial that he has so industriously gathered. This is what 
has happened in the case of most of the young doctors 
turned out by our higher institutions of learning, under 
the lead of the Germans. It is deplorable that they 
should have been taught to believe that their theses 
were both science and history, when in point of fact 
they were neither. 

It is about time that the writers of history should 
return to the spirit and methods of Macaulay ; that 
they should try at least to do their digesting of docu- 
ments before they begin their real work, and then should 
seek to acquire some skill in the use of his variety of 
statement, his art in emphasis, his illuminating allusive- 
ness, his compass of view, his sense of perspective, his 
sweep and flow of coherent narrative, and, above all, his 
capacity to breathe into his characters the breath of life. 

The historical writers who superseded Macaulay 
accused him of partisan bias, and prided themselves 
on their own impartiality. There can be no doubt that 
their charge against Macaulay was well-grounded; but 
neither have they succeeded in writing without bias. No 
thinking man can be wholly impartial; and since this is 
so, better a thousand times that a writer having the 
defect of partisanship should also have the divine gifts 
of the writer who can make the Past live again for those 
who read his pages. Macaulay not only does this, but 
he hangs that Past of which he writes upon the chain 
of human historic development, and links us with the 
remotest Past of the historic nations, giving us a sense 
of continuity that assures us of our being a part of the 
Divine Plan. His optimism reaches back as well as 
forward, and is in its essence a true philosophy of life. 
His ordered thought on the historic sequence of events 
has for its foundation recorded facts; for its buttresses 
the steadiness of law; for its columns, capitals, and 
arches, the charm of art; and for its inner adornment 
the innumerable delights of literature. 

CuarLes Woopwarp Hutson. 

New Orleans, Sept. 23, 1910. 

SAN FRANCISCO'S PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

We appreciate the favorable comment on the San 
Francisco Library which appeared in the September 1 
issue of Tue Dra, but we have accomplished a little 
more than you give us credit for. Instead of three 
branches we have six in operation, and in addition there 
are eleven deposit stations. 

The “pig-tail” has been seen in the public library 
here, though most of the educated Chinese have adopted 
American customs. Our reference room is not infre- 
quently visited by this class for purposes of study, and 
they usually call for the best class of books. Very many 
of the Japanese avail themselves of the resources of 
the Library, but for serious purposes rather than for 
recreation. ; Wm R. Watson, Librarian. 

San Francisco, Sept. 20, 1910. 
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A CHILD OF THE ORIENT IN THE TURMOIL 
OF LONDON.* 


Of the exquisite art and captivating artless- 
ness of Mr. Yoshio Markino something is already 
known from his three large color books, “‘ The 
Color of London,” “ The Color of Paris,” and 
“The Color of Rome,” to each of which the 
illustrator’s own pen has added a single chapter 
of even more arresting quality than the beautiful 
pictures themselves. And now he has written 
an entire book, “‘ A Japanese Artist in London,” 
which is the richest possible treat of its kind. 
Mr. Wallace Irwin, in his mirth-provoking 
“« Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,” has some- 
what familiarized American readers with the 
peculiar idiom of the visitor from Dai Nippon 
attempting to give in English his impressions of 
the West ; but the studied drollery of that book 
must yield precedence to the simple and spon- 
taneous comicality of Mr. Yoshio Markino’s 
style. ‘It was a rather difficult task for me 
to go on for a whole book with my terribly 
deformed English,” he confesses, “ but my 
English friend has so kindly dragged me all 
round to reach the finishing point.” 

These humorously pathetic pages from his 
own life begin with a brief account of the writ- 
er’s harsh experience of Californian inhospitality 
in San Francisco, where he arrived as a mere 
lad from Japan in the summer of 1893, and 
where he stayed four years, having run away 
from home “with a hope to become a poet or a 
writer in English.” But the difficulties of the 
language in which he had hoped to write his 
way to fame soon led him to take the advice of 
friends and turn artist. 

“So I entered into Hopkins’ Art College. Of course 
I was penniless. I had to make livelihood by washing 
windows and dishes, or a little better thing, making sets 
of false teeth for some dentists. It was awfully difficult 
for me to pay my school tuition, seven dollars a month. 
. . « The school used to supply French breads to the 
students for the purpose of charcoal drawing. But I 
used to live on this bread. I made it as my luncheon 
every day. (This is the very first time that I confess 
the truth. Thank Heaven that the curator did not find 
out ! 

ut was rather amused with my poor life, but by no 
means did I feel pleasant with the way those Californians 
treated me. It is the world-known fact that they hate 
Japanese. While I have been there four years I never 
went out to the parks, for I was so frightened of those 
savage people, who threw stones and bricks at me. Even 

*A Japanese Artist in Lonpon. Written and illus- 
trated by Yoshio Markino. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 





when I was walking on the street the showers of pebbles 
used to fall upon me often. And I was spat on more 
occasionally. Of course they were very low-class peo- 
ples, but even better-class peoples had not a very nice 
manner to the Japanese.” 

What a change from all this to the compar. 
ative cordiality of London! “ Nobody shouted 
me,” relates the new-comer with surprise. 
“Then I went near the crowds of people with 
still more fear. But being quite ignorant of the 
English civilization I anticipated some pebble- 
showers every minute.” None came, however, 
and ere long we find him rejoicing in the safety 
of London streets, even in the dead of night, 
when he frequently sallied forth in quest of new 
impressions and novel artistic effects. Devoted 
to his art, he scorned delights and lived labori- 
ous days, or, as he expresses it, he “ rejected 
the comfortable life.” The shifts to which he 
was reduced to keep body and soul together 
must have been far less amusing to experience 
than they are to read about. Compelled at 
one time to accept the position of designer to a 
tombstone manufacturer, he suffered his admira- 
tion for the beauty of English women to affect 
his stone angels, turning them all to the sex 
where, etymologically, they do not belong ; and 
so he lost his place, and was reduced, as often 
both before and afterward, to penniless poverty, 
as he describes it, and to the position of a starv- 
ing unemployee. “ But only one thing was,” 
says this son of a family that could trace its 
lineage back for a thousand years, “I could not 
ask any disgraceful money like chips [tips?] or 
charity. Even in my hardest time, it seemed to 
me the Samurai spirit of my dead father above 
was always demanding me, ‘ Keep your own dig- 
nity.’”” The guilelessness of the young artist 
was more than once imposed upon by unscrupu- 
lous publishers, and he was both saddened and 
made to suffer hunger by this dishonorable con- 
duct. Comparing the spirit of the two coun- 
tries, England and Japan, he writes : 

“The Soul of Old Japan is Honor, and the soul of 
England is business. For the sake of Honor many 
Samurais had dead-heat duels with their dearest friends, 
and for the sake of Honor the fathers often stabbed 
their children unto death. In England Business bas 
the power almost the same with Honor in Japan. I 
often notice my English friends change their expression 
and knock the table with their fists and say, ‘ Ah, but 
this is Business.’ For ‘business’ laughter gets serious, 
drunkards get sober, friends quarrel, and lovers depart 
each other. English husbands would bring their wives 
to the court, all for the business matter. Of course I 
know that English peoples do much for Honor also, but 
in Japan it is only the merchants who do the business, 


while in England it may be that even Princes have 
business.” 
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Another passage, showing the writer’s atti- 
tude toward the religion of his adopted country, 
furnishes matter for thought: 

“One day those friends of hers fof Mrs. Dryhurst] 

surrounded me and asked me how was about the religions 
in Japan. That was a very difficult question to me. It 
is fact that I was at an American Missionary College in 
Japan and studied the Bible lessons for four years. But 
among us, the young schoolboys, the Christians were 
looked down as ‘not highly educated.’ I think the main 
reason was that those terribly ignorant and uneducated 
American missionaries in Japan were talking and doing 
too much nonsences. While I was in America when 
anybody asked me if I were a Christian I always an- 
swered negatively to prove that I was not one of those 
‘Uneducated.’ But to my astonishment I was entirely 
knocked down. They called me ‘ Pagan’ and ‘ Heathen’ 
and ‘ Barbarian,’ and they treated me as if I were not a 
human. Fancy! that one whose duty is supposed to be 
‘to seek the lost sheep’ should act himself not at all 
humanly !” 
But his English friends, on this occasion, 
applauded him when at last he mustered courage 
to declare his loyalty to Laotze, Confucius, and 
Mencius, his “very best sweethearts in this 
world,” as he calls them in his book. “I do 
not worship them as gods,”’ he adds, “ but I 
heartily love them as my elderly brothers.” 
Some effects of his early Bible study show 
themselves here and there in a curious or apt 
English phrase, as when he explains why he did 
not present a few bottles of Japanese wine 
(saké) to his landlord, who preferred Scotch 
whiskey. ‘It was pearl to a pig. Too pity to 
give away such precious thing which we cannot 
get by money! So I finished all seven bottles 
in one night””— with consequences that were 
rather startling. 

The injurious effects of poor living, overwork, 
exposure, and other hard experiences, at one 
time brought the struggling artist to a condition 
in which he could have sympathized feelingly 
with Job. But through it all he retained his 
native cheerfulness and courage,as we infer from 
passages like the following: 

“ Blood-poison visited me next as the penalty of the 
bad food I had. Toothache, influenza, and intestine 
troubles were not modest enough to keep away from me. 
However, the ill-health and the bad weathers never 
affected on my tempers at all. The worst thing was, or 
is evermore, the insincereness of business peoples. Oh, 
those intentional insincerities on the matter of only a 
little payment! I often sank into most disheartened 
condition, when | thought how faithless this world was.” 
Note the delicacy with which the writer refrains 

accusing these “‘ business peoples ” of dis- 
honesty or cheating. It is only “ insincereness.” 
From first to last, money appears to have been 
thing beneath the serious consideration of 
this high-minded Samurai. His art and his 





ideal of perfection are what he is seriously con- 
cerned with. Again and again he refuses to 
descend to “ pot-boilers,” and at all times feels 
reluctant to sell any of his work, so inferior 
does he regard it to that which he aspires to 
execute. It is “studies” simply that he feels 
himself to have been engaged in thus far; the 
worthy product of his art he sees only far in 
the future. A paragraph from his own pen will 
show his way of looking at the question : 

« At this time I was not at all in ‘safe condition of 
my livelihood.’ Some kind-hearted person offered me 
@ position as an artist for lithographer firm. It was 
£3 10s. a week. I absolutely refused this, because I 
knew it would stop my study altogether. Many of my 
friends were either angry with me or laughing at me. 
I got a name, ‘ most foolish boy.’ ” 

If it has not already been made plain that 
Mr. Markino’s book is written from the heart. 
is in fact the very quintessence of that “ sincere- 
ness’ which he so justly values, let the conclud- 
ing words of his volume remove all doubt in 
the matter. 

«“ When I finished writing this book I showed it to 
some friends: they looked rather amazed because I have 
written about my friends and everything ‘too directly,’ 
and I have come back to my own conscience to think 
that I might have written too much. But I am not 
clever enough to conceal the fact that I am not hypo- 
crite enough to tell a lie. So this book itself is I myself. 
When Confucius made Shunju, he said, ‘ It is this book 
through which the public will know me. It is this book 
through which the public will condemn me.’ I must 
say, too, that it is this book through which I may get 
bitter enemy. It is this book through which I may 
get real friends. Anyhow, it is this book through which 
the public will know me thoroughly.” 

The pictures in the book, eight in color and 
four in black and white, are of a daintiness and 
delicacy wholly characteristic of Japanese art, 
but also of a faithfulness in drawing and per- 
spective that remove them from any such mis- 
leading classification. As the artist himself says, 
his style is not Japanese ; it is rather European, 
but he himself would be better pleased to have 
us simply commend its excellence, since, as he 
holds, art that is worthy of the name belongs 
to no one country or one continent. He has 
made a special study of London atmospheric 
effects, and is particularly successful, in these 
illustrations, in giving the glimmer of electric 
lights through fog, and in reproducing the 
veritable rain and slippery wetness of London 
streets in nasty weather ; and all with the trans- 
figuring touch of art. Mr. Douglas Sladen 
contributes a short introduction, and the book 
is dedicated to the author’s patrons and friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 


Percy F. BicKnELL. 
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THE INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM.* 


To those who have followed Mr. Leupp’s 
administration of Indian affairs, and who have 
heard him talk as he did at Mohonk in October, 
1908, the assertion made by his assistant and 
successor, Mr. Valentine, before the Mohonk 
Conference in 1909 that Mr. Leupp had con- 
tributed force and virility to the Indian Service 
as no other man had ever done, will meet with 
a ready endorsement. The same assertive, vigor- 
ous, dominating personality is revealed in the 
book which Mr. Leupp has written concerning 
the Indian problem as he has seen it from both 
within and without the Service. His book will 
probably long remain as the most interesting 
and popular work dealing with the Indian and 
the government attitudes and policies in Indian 
affairs. Mr. Leupp is an adept in combining 
abstract theory with concrete illustrations. In 
fact, his story of personal experiences, limited 
in number as those stories have to be, almost 
obviate the necessity of any formal statement of 
theory. To the casual reader, the book must 
prove not only absorbing in human quality and 
dramatic narrative, but equally persuasive and 
convincing. 

The fundamental proposition of the first 
chapter, that to understand the problem we 
must first understand the Indian, both from 
intimate contact and in perspective, is undoubt- 
edly correct. To a student of the problem it 
must always seem strange that assertions need 
be made that the Indian is genial, talkative, 
honest, artistic, and religious. But on these 
points the reader will turn for fuller and 
even more convincing information to Mr. 
McLaughlin’s book on “My Friend the In- 
dian.” The author has labored in the Indian 
Service for thirty-eight years, as Agent and 
Inspector, chiefly among the Sioux. Know- 
ing the Indians most intimately, and speaking 
their language, he has been a potent factor in 
Indian affairs for more than a third of a century. 
In this book he reveals rather than tells what 
power he has exerted. What he has seen and 
experienced, as well as what he has learned 
from the lips of noted and unnoted Indians, pro- 
vides him with material for a book that is as 
fascinating as a novel. The style may be uneven, 
but it attains in many places to the beauty of 
poetry and the power of eloquence. The lure of 
the frontier, the romance of love, the tragedy 





* Tux Lwpran AND Hs Prostem. By Francis E. Leupp. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

My Frienp ruetnpian. By James McLaughlin. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





of suicide, of murder, and of war, all find ex- 
pression here. The Indian’s side of the Little 
Big Horn battle and the Custer tragedy; the 
ghost-dancers and the death of Sitting Bull; 
Captain Jack and his Modoes ; Joseph and the 
Nez Percés, —all these furnish topics of absorb- 
ing interest. But the more important contribu- 
tion lies in the author’s estimate of Indian 
character and in his statement concerning the 
proper treatment of the Indian. 

Mr. McLaughlin believes that the Indian and 
his ancestors “have been treated as liars and 
cheats by liars and cheats.” He adds, “I have 
been asked how I have succeeded in retaining 
the respect and even regard of the Indians. . . . 
I may say now . . . that I treated the Indian as 
an individual as nearly as possible as though he 
were a white man and capable of coping with 
white men with their own weapons.” “ When I 
said I would do a thing I did it.” “I had con- 
ceived the idea that the Indian had rights.” 
‘“* The making of unfair treaties and the violation 
of treaty rights are the two things of which the 
Indian has most right to complain.” The author 
has in recent decades been a maker of treaties 
and agreements with Indians. Although the 
reviewer has never met Mr. McLaughlin, he 
believes that they were both under the same 
treaty tent in Wyoming in the year 1904, after 
the Supreme Court had decided in the Lone 
Wolf case that what was regarded by the Indians 
as a treaty was not necessary even as an agree- 
ment. Consultation was an aft of grace on the 
part of Congress. Perhaps it was not insignifi- 
cant that the tent came down upon our heads, 
and so forced the meeting from the Indian’s 
outdoors to the government council hall. If we 
may believe Mr. McLaughlin, he has exercised 
his large powers in the interest of the red man, 
and he avers that “there never was a time in 
the history of his country when the government 
could not have obtained any reasonable con- 
cession from the Indians, if it had treated the 
red men honestly ; and I know of few Indian 
outbreaks . . . which were not preceded by acts 
of oppression practiced by the civilized people 
on the barbarians.” His indisposition to use 
the troops, his belief in a literal fulfilment of 
treaty obligations, and his emphasis upon sub- 
stantial legal rights, are all points worth 
pondering. 

Mr. Leupp’s second chapter gives us a brief 
review of the policies which resulted from the 
conquest of the continent by the whites, and 
the consequent pushing aside of the Indians. 
The assertion is made that the buffaloes were 
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exterminated as a means of reducing the Indians 
to submission, and that the reservation system, 
rations, idleness, debauchery, and graft, were 
the natural outcome. Education was at first 
left to the churches, and to mission schools; but 
sectarian jealousies brought an end to govern- 
ment subsidies, and compelled a great national 
educational policy. The Government schools, 
however, Mr. Leupp avers, in proportion to out- 
lay do not begin to equal the mission schools in 
results, and “in vital energy must always be 
lacking.” Here the reader must beware. Mr. 
Leupp’s belief is so strong, and his style so 
lucid and compelling, that we are apt to forget 
that there is another side to the question, and 
that the argument presented is based on a funda- 
mental premise as yet unexpressed. In passing 
it should be said that mission schools, as schools, 
are notably inefficient. It should further be 
remembered that we have in our government 
schools many teachers possessed of an immense 
“vital energy” and the truest devotion. More 
important still, what we lack in school efficiency 
is due in large part to the miserably small 
salaries paid the teachers, to the unjust and 
unnecessary subordination of the school to the 
general administrative authorities, and in partic- 
ular to the disastrous military discipline which 
pervades the whole system. 

The great number of topics discussed by 
Mr. Leupp, and the very practical reforms 
initiated by or under his administration, cannot 
be reviewed here. Problems of land, property, 
inheritance, education, liquor, and administra- 
tion, are all taken up with a view to the enlight- 
enment of the public, the justification of self, 
and criticism of the critics. Mr. Leupp, in 
spite of a special disclaimer to the contrary, 
seems to put a majority of his critics in the 
class of the malevolent or the ignorant. As a 
matter of fact, there are people who are neither, 
who yet differ radically from him. The bottom 
question at issue is summed up in Mr. Leupp’s 
striking phrase, “ Improvement, not transfor- 
mation.” He holds that with all his good 
qualities, the red man remains essentially a 
different being from the white, and that there- 
fore we should cultivate his racial aptitudes, 
with a view to his continued existence as a 
separate species until disease and intermarriage 
remove him from the stage. The Indian is 
and must remain fundamentally incapable of 
certain of our moral, social, and intellectual 
standards, and we make him a hypocritical 
“hopeless and pathetic nondescript ” when we 
attempt to introduce him on an even basis into 





our national life. The Indian’s “ unbalanced 
white friends” have led a number of the race 
to professional aspirations, and these have 
survived, save in three or four instances, only 
as they have settled in some philanthropic city 
where they subsist by continuous borrowing, 
by philanthropic subsidies, and by frauds upon 
the landlady. Without attempting to suggest 
the sharp disclaimer which might be entered 
here, it must be recognized that Mr. Leupp 
argues very strongly for a “policy of shrink- 
age ’”’— long known by the term “ vanishing 

licy ”’ —which will make the Indian a citizen 
with the full rights and obligations of all citi- 
zens. Earnestly, however, as he argues for 
such a policy, he himself has been one of the 
most serious barriers in the way of its realiza- 
tion. When by his influence the Burke law 
superseded the Dawes Act, the possibility of 
citizenship for most Indians was postponed fully 
twenty-five years beyond the time when land 
in severalty should be granted them. True, 
individual Indians may apply for and may be 
granted citizenship upon proof of special capa- 
city, but Mr. Leupp recognizes that it is only a 
rare Indian who will voluntarily dissociate him- 
self from his tribe, and experience in Canada 
has fully demonstrated the fact. The Indian will 
never choose to jump the chasm which separates 
his stage of civilization from ours, yet his only 
hope of salvation lies in taking the leap. An 
Indian can survive in our civilization only by 
living in it and trusting completely to it, just 
as a man learns to swim only when he casts 
himself into the water. Primitive race after 
primitive race has died out in the presence of a 
higher race, under the unpractical theory that 
gradual improvement rather than quick trans- 
formation was possible. In comparative isola- 
tion, gradual improvement is possible ; under 
sharp competition, the less advanced race has a 
choice between transformation and extinction. 
Mr. Leupp’s plan is more drastic than Senator 
Dawes’s, for it gives both economic and politi- 
cal freedom at one time, and it postpones the 
moment of transition for most Indians a gen- 
eration in the future, when conditions may be 
harder and the Indians still less prepared than 
now. If we may not hold to the Dawes policy, 
let us at least make self-responsibility compul- 
sory upon the youth as they emerge from our 
schools. 

The same philosophy which would early ad- 
mit the Indian fully into our economic, political, 
and intelleetual life, would insist strongly upon 
the inculation of ideas of a legal order by an 
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administration based upon definitely established 
law. Unfortunately, it would seem that the 
government from the beginning has essayed to 
prevent any clear definition of the legal status 
of the Indian. This is one of the fundamental 
reasons for the great confusion in Indian poli- 
cies, and for our relative failure in the solution 
of the Indian problem. It is not unfair, then, 
to suggest that perhaps what Mr. Leupp regards 
as a great failure in administrative justice at 
the close of his official career in the famous 
Navajo case may prove to be one of the land- 
marks of progress in Indian affairs and in 
American law. The country owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Indian Rights Association for 
carrying the case to the courts; losing in the 
lower courts, it won in the Supreme Court of 
the Territory. Mr. Leupp probably is right in 
thinking that the government should have car- 
ried the case to the national Supreme Court, 
that we might have a final and definite determin- 
ation of Indian rights and Indian law. Congress 
or some private association should formulate 
at an early date an Indian code. It certainly 
ought not to be true that if the most definite 
court decision on this question (the Standing 
Bear case) is sound and of general application, 
‘“‘no federal officer who has had charge of the 
dependent race has got through his administra- 


tion without violating the law from once to fifty 


times.” The facts and the law regarding the 
Navajo case are likely to be matters of dispute 
and discussion for some years to come. If the 
result be more definite law and a more clearly 
legal administration, the country will have 
reason to be thankful. 

In his discussion of missionaries and of phil- 
anthropic societies, Mr. Leupp raises some very 
important questions. It is probable that in his 
citation of unworthy missionaries he misrepre- 
sents himself to the reader. Three or four 
cases, as he would agree, do not determine the 
character of the great body of missionaries, any 
more than government opposition to mission- 
aries in as many cases demonstrates government 
antagonism to religious teachers as a class. Yet 
it is well to remember that even a missionary 
may be indiscreet and unwise. But beyond that 
we should also remember that people of widely 
different standards, as missionaries and Indian 
Agents sometimes are, see things in very differ- 
ent ways, and that the missionary who will fail 
to protest in certain instances will lose the 
greater part of his power. The efficiency of the 
national administration depends in large part, 
not on the suppression, but on the encourage- 





ment, of independent sources of moral author- 
ity. Pitiful is the case of the missionary who 
has succumbed and become a_ reservation 
sycophant. On the other hand, our churches 
and societies should demand the highest stand- 
ards of intelligence as a part of character for 
the men and women it is sending into the field. 
The thousand and one ignorant, petty, inter- 
ested or malevolent criticisms that come to a 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs are probably 
enough to make him question the intelligence or 
the virtue of the public. Nevertheless, they are 
the price we have to pay for democracy. A 
remedy which would require every person or 
society to report even its suspicions of wrong 
first to Washington, would be worse than the 
disease. Such a policy has been known to have 
absolutely no effect, while a suggestion of a dif- 
ferent method has brought immediate results. 
Even for a Commissioner of the highest energy, 
intelligence, and integrity, such a policy would 
become an intolerable burden. If the remedy 
for democracy is more democracy, the remedy 
for publicity and public intervention is more 
publicity and more public intervention. The 
public would be less ignorant if it knew more. 
We have suffered too long from obscuration of 
principles and suppression of facts. These two 
books make a notable contribution to general 
knowledge, and so will make criticism more 
effective because more intelligent. For the 
same reason, they will also make administra- 
tion, both public and private, more efficient. 


Fayetre Avery McKenzie. 








THE WORLD AND MR. CHESTERTON.* 


The title of Mr. Chesterton’s new book is 
“ What ’s Wrong with the World.” He would 
have preferred the terser “* What is Wrong,” 
but he relates that it startled his mild lady 
visitors and ministerial friends too painfully 
when he remarked to them casually, “I have 
been doing ‘ What is Wrong’ all this morn- 
ing.” This would not have mattered to some 
modern authors; but Mr. Chesterton has a deep 
regard for mild-mannered ladies and orthodox 
gentlemen of the old school. He tempered his 
title. He has also slightly tempered his style; 
it is not quite so Chestertonian as formerly. 
That is to say, it is better suited to the gravity 
and complexity of a great theme. The sprightly 
manner that befits the defence of pet absurdities, 


 @Waar’s Wrone wirn tHe Wortp. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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the consideration of life’s ephemeral aspects, 
the discussion of “ tremendous trifles,” or even 
of gay heretics like Mr. Bernard Shaw, is not 
adapted to a serious analysis of the fundamental 
ills that beset modern society. 

What is wrong with the world, according to 
Mr. Chesterton, is of course too much Progress : 
too much G. B. S. with his Fabian Calvinism 
and his obnoxious Superman, too much of Mr. 
Kipling’s imperialism, too much Mr. Wells 
romancing easily of a capricious future, too 
much heresy, too much talk of expediency and 
efficiency, too much business, too much special- 
ization, too much muddle-headedness, — all 
resulting in too little sensible, democratic, 
definite understanding of what sort of world 
most of us really want. ‘ What is wrong is 
that we do not ask what is right,” explains 
Mr. Chesterton airily, meaning, possibly, that 
we cannot agree about what is right. At any 
rate, having put “* What’s Wrong” in his title, 
Mr. Chesterton makes it his chief care to depict 
the world as it would please himself and “ the 
man in the street’’— that omnipresent, inar- 
ticulate creature who is left out of most socio- 
logical theorizings, but who has found so staunch 
and so brilliant an advocate in G. K.C. The 
paradox of the Chestertonian manner explain- 
ing and defending the habits, tastes, beliefs, 
and hopes of the Average Man is of course the 
ultimate basis for the Chestertonian charm. If 
Mr. Chesterton’s conclusions were as subtle 
and esoteric as his reasons, he would be a cult 
for the few, like the second manner of Mr. 
Henry James. But everybody enjoys speculat- 
ing on the subtlety and complexity of common 
things,—so long as they remain common. 
Fireworks are fascinating,— when they do not 
set anything on fire. 

Thus Mr. Chesterton begins by brilliantly 
demonstrating the fallacy of a few idols of pop- 
ular thought. He proves that idealists are the 
only practical men, that the current insistence 
on that maxim of hope, “* Look forward and not 
back,” is responsible for many current evils and 
misapprehensions, that wealth and not poverty 
is the great social canker, that compromise is 
ever the great foe to getting something done. 
All this in order that he may clear the way for 
his remedy, or rather for his picture of an ideal 
world, which is to be founded on the simple 
facts that every normal man wants a home of 

own — not a model tenement with com- 
munal cooking, but a house ; that every normal 
woman prefers the “ wildness of domesticity ” 
to the tame routine of manly labor in factory 








and office, or even to the wildness of being a 
suffragette ; that every child might be healthy 
and happy if its education were directed by its 
mother and not by a schoolmaster with require- 
ments alien to the traditions and possibilities of 
the home. In brief, Mr. Chesterton considers 
the institution of the Family more important if 
possible than the institution of the State. If 
the Socialist agrees with him to the extent of 
wishing to preserve the family, he is warned that 
he must stop talking nonsense about women ; 
if the Tory is of the same mind, he must be 
willing to help equalize property. What is to be 
done with the women, otherwise normal, whom 
Socialism, or some other ism, or the goad of 
necessity, has already turned against ‘the wild- 
ness of domesticity” is not specified. Mr. 
Chesterton is evidently quite convinced that the 
suffragists are an inconsiderable minority, and 
he implies an easy assurance that the same is 
true of voluntary wage-earners among women. 

But it is idle to criticize Mr. Chesterton for 
not having written a practical guide to the 
re-domesticating of woman. The thing to do 
with Mr. Chesterton is, always, to enjoy him, 
to be waked up by him, to grasp at the distine- 
tions and analyses that fit in with one’s own 
consciousness of life, and not to be irritated 
more than is quite pleasant by those which 
seem absurd. If this attitude is impossible, it 
would appear that the best thing to do with 
Mr. Chesterton is to leave him alone. 

For example, Mr. Chesterton does not know 
all about women, but he puts many of his 
theories very cleverly. This, for instance, about 
the supposed subjection of women : 

“Some impatient trader, some superficial missionary, 
walks across an island and sees the squaw digging in 
the fields while the man is playing a flute; and immedi- 
ately says that the man is a mere lord of creation and 
the woman a mere serf. He does not remember that 
he might see the same thing in half the back gardens 
in Brixton, merely because women are at once more 
conscientious and more impatient, while men are at 
once more quiescent and more greedy for pleasure. It 
may often be in Hawaii simply as it is in Hoxton. That 
is, the woman does not work because the man tells her 
to work and she obeys. On the contrary, the woman 
works because she has told the man to work, and he 
hasn ’t obeyed.” 

Another good bit is this, about human pleas- 
ure in property : 

“The mass of men have neither time nor aptitude for 
the invention of invisible beauty. For the mass of men 
the idea of artistic creation can only be expressed by 
an idea unpopular in present discussions —the idea 
of property. The average man cannot cut clay into 
the shape of a man; but he can cut earth into the 
shape of a garden; and though he arranges it with red 
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geraniums and blue potatoes in alternate straight lines, 
he is still an artist; because he has chosen. The average 
man cannot paint the sunset whose colors he admires; 
but he can paint his own house with what color he 
chooses, and though he paints it pea green with pink 
spots, he is still an artist; because that is his choice. 
Property is merely the art of the democracy. It means 
that every man should have something that he can 
shape in his own image, as he is shaped in the image 
of heaven.” 

We should like to go on with passages about 
the economic dependence of woman and the 


dullness of domesticity, both treated as fallacies 


genes by “mare wane |; wee Ee. CBee | of his own group. Mr. Balfour is still Arthur 


terton’s ideas about the despotism of modern 


business, and th tial diff between | . : ini 
eee, ae oe oe pesepames v | interest to Mr. Browning’s reminiscences ; for 


umbrellas and walking-sticks, as paralleling the 
difference between communal laundries and com- 
munal kitchens. But the quotability of his ideas 


is less a warrant for quoting them than for going | 


to the original source, where juxtaposition gives | been @ person of abounding energy, which car- 


a delightful sense of sprightliness and inex- 
haustible energy, and where close-knit logic 
adds cogency and point. 

Evita Keitoee Dunton. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ENGLISH TEACHER.* 


Oscar Browning has for many years been a 


familiar figure in English education. He has 
written much, but his most important work has 
been done as a teacher. His fidelity to this 
task has had the natural result that his repu- 
tation is mainly English, and that in America, 
except to those who know King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the older Eton, he is hardly more 
than a name on the title-page of several interest- 
ing books. As these books belong to two or 
three different fields, one does not always re- 
member that the Oscar Browning of “ Edu- 
cational Theories” is also the author of the 
“Flight to Varennes” or of “ Napoleon, the 
First Phase.” 


For this reason, some readers of these 


“Memories of Sixty Years” may at first be | 
surprised by the author’s attitude,— by the | 


apparent absence of a sense of proportion, infer- 
red from the way in which the “I” and the 
“my” recur on the same levels of importance 
with the names of cabinet ministers and literary 
notabilities. Mr. Browning seems to regard 


with affectionate interest everything that belongs | 
to the story of his experience. The little and | 
He even | 


the large have a similar emphasis. 


* Memories or Stxry Years, at Eton, Cambridge, and 
Elsewhere. By Oscar Browning, M.A. With portraits. New 
York : John Lane Company. 
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indexes trivial incidents of travel, — like a tri- 
cycle accident, or an uncomfortable journey in 
a diligence, — with the result that the entries 
under his name fill five columns and a half of 
the index. His “Memories” are a sort of 
monologue, and into it the zest of the original 
action brings many matters which to the out- 
sider are seemingly unimportant. Old pupils, 
companions of travel, and friends, are not 
viewed objectively in his pages, even if one of 
them has since become a prime minister and 
another viceroy of India, but intimately, as one 


to him. This attitude, interpreted aright, adds 


through his manner of giving them we come to 


_ know “O.B.,” although we may have never seen 


King’s College. It is evident that he has always 


ried him whole-heartedly into everything he un- 
dertook, and impelled him to give time and 
devotion without stint to his students or friends. 

Oscar Browning was born in 1837, and was 
educated at Eton and at the King’s College. His 


_ description of the older Eton is vivid. The 


material comforts for the young aristocrats were 
certainly not excessive. For food, the “ juniors 
had to content themselves with ‘ cabobed breast,’ 
a dish I never saw on any other table. It was 
composed of bones, a thin layer of flesh and a 
thick layer of ‘cabob,’ which looked to the 
uninitiated like boiled chickweed. . . . There 
were not enough plates to go round, and knives, 
forks, and glasses had to be struggled for. One 
left the table as hungry as one had approached 
Mr. Browning believes that if he had 
been fed properly at Eton he would have been 
several inches taller. The arrangements for 
washing were so primitive that it was no wonder 
if “ little washing was done and less drying, if 
their hands were begrimed with dirt and seamed 
with bleeding cracks. How often was I kicked 
at my tutor’s for being a ‘dirty tug’!” He 
went back to this unreformed Eton as master 
in 1860, and remained until 1875, when a dif- 
ference with the head master led to his dismissal. 
While.at Eton he also had charge of one of the 
houses where the boys lived. His income from 


| the two sources would cause the ordinary Ameri- 


can teacher so much astonishment as to leave 
no room for envy. Mr. Browning estimated 
it at £8,000 a year. In 1875 he returned to 
King’s College, where he became one of the 
organizers of the “* History School,” and presi- 
dent of the Cambridge University Day Training 


| College for teachers, which he had helped to 
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found. The latter position he held until last 


His “ Memories” include accounts of his 
experiences as student and teacher, some exposi- 
tion of his theories of education, and the record 
of innumerable journeys on the continent, — 
for as long as he was at Eton at almost every 
vacation he hastened across the Channel, return- 
ing only in time for the first exercise of the 
new term. His work as a teacher and manager 
of a house was exhausting, and he needed the 
diversion of travel in order to maintain the 
pace he had originally set. By his family rela- 
tionships, by his life at Eton and Cambridge, 
and in his travels, he was brought into contact 
with many persons, some of them famous; and 
of these he notes his impressions. Many of 
these recollections are no more than statements 
of passing contact —as, for example, that he saw 
the Emperor Napoleon III. on the street several 
times. Others contain impressions which will 
add something to our knowledge of George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Robert Browning, and certain 
lesser personalities. He looked upon George 
Eliot as an oracle, whose pronouncements he 
obeyed always, except once when she told him 
not to come again until he had gotten himself 
married. Even in this case he offered to obey, 
if she would indicate the person. Her influence 


over him was so great that he was drifting into 
positivism, when an acquaintance with the 
Tennysons, which ripened into intimacy, and 
the influence of Mrs. Tennyson, whom he re- 
garded as a woman ideally beautiful, turned his 


“thought in a spiritual direction.” Apropos 
of Tennyson’s “ Lucretius,” which he notes 
“was written to show how an indelicate subject 
might be treated delicately,” he says that while 
Tennyson was reading it to him, the poet ex- 
claimed : «« What a mess little Swinburne would 
have made of this!” Although he does not 
think Tennyson exaggerated Arthur Hallam’s 
abilities and promise, he reports a remark of 
General Fox to the effect that Hallam “ was 
the most conceited and priggish young man he 
had ever met.” 

What Mr. Browning says about education pos- 
sesses an interest for those who are baffled by the 
confusion of much talking on this problem and by 
the inadequacy of the solutions that are offered. 
He thinks the older Eton gave an excellent edu- 
cation, in spite of its shorteomings, because it 
was founded on the study of literature, and 
because it combined a‘ firm and uniform course” 
with an element which was “ adaptable, fitted 
for every kind of mind and capacity.” This 





adaptable element was the “ private business ” 
which was done in the “ pupil room of the tutor, 
and consisted mainly of reading Greek and 
Latin authors apart from the regular course.” 
He describes the scene in William Johnson’s 
pupil-room : 

“Some dozen fourth-form boys are seated at the 
desks doing their weekly copy of Latin verses. He has 
allowed each to choose a different subject, which, with 
their codperation, he elaborates as they proceed... . 
He calls out to each in turn, stimulating their invention 
and their humours. Each copy of verse when com- 
pleted is a gem, full of fancy and wit and supreme in 
scholarship. While he is driving a not always very 
orderly team . . . he is seated at his desk correcting 
with perfect ease copies of sixth-form Greek Iambics, 
translated from Shakespeare, and whistling in a tone 
very sweet and low an air from ‘Lucia,’ or something 
like his own Eton boating-song.” 

When a master Mr. Browning endeavored to 
treat each pupil individually, on the theory that 
every boy’s mind has its own order of develop- 
ment, and shows a real desire for knowledge, if 
only the appropriate knowledge be offered at the 
right time. This sounds like an echo from 
Rousseau, but is none the less worth remarking. 
It was in the pupil-room, or in the houses where 
the boys lived, that their growth could be studied 
carefully and the method of treatment be adapted 
to their requirements. The secret of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s success was his devotion to his pupils. 
With him, teaching was not a means of income, 
or an opportunity to pursue favorite studies, or 
to write. His great ambition was to train states- 
men. He believes that the study of literature 
furnishes the true basis for the development of 
public spirit, because of the suggestiveness of 
writings like those of Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 
Although he had a share in introducing the 
study of science into Eton, he regards its edu- 
cational value as now over-emphasized. The 
chief difficulty of the present situation comes, 
however, from the exaggerated interest in ath- 
letics, which, he believes, amounts to a national 
peril. When he was at Eton, he resisted the 
encroachments of athletics, and his efforts 
divided the school into two parties, the “ High 
Souls” and the “ Bludgers.” 


Henry E. Bourne. 


Tue Memors of Heinrich Heine, as compiled and 
edited by Gustav Karpeles, and translated by Mr. Gil- 
bert Cannan, will be published at an early date. These 
two volumes of memoirs contain much of Heine’s own 
writings, though the actual work which he is supposed 
to have compiled before his death was destroyed. 
Enough, however, remains, in combination with his 
letters and writings previously published, to form a 
record of his life. 
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MEANINGS OF MuUSIC.* 


Music, being the latest of the arts to arrive 
at maturity, has not given as long a time to 
the theorist for the discovery of its substance 
and the explanation of its achievements as the 
others have done. Moreover, the theorist in the 
new field has had some special difficulties to 
overcome. A painting evidently reproduces a 
scene or a person; a cathedral is designed to 
afford a place for a ritual and a worship; a 
statue presents a figure that delivers a ready 
message; a poem often tells a definite story ; 
the symphonies of the masters, — what are they? 
and how do they relate themselves to the essen- 
tial life of mankind ? 

Professor Combarieu, in his “ Music, its Laws 
and Evolution,” has an answer ready, which he 
presents in pages of entertaining and often 
eloquent argument. The matter is carried 
through with the clearness and simplicity char- 
acteristic of the French mind ; but there are not 
wanting indications that some exceptional difti- 
culties in the subject have been treated with a 
deft lightness that is far from being entirely 
convincing. Among his definitive statements 
we find the following : 

“ Music is the only popular art. It draws its sub- 
stance from social life, as a plant draws its substance 
from the soil into which its roots plunge. There is no 
popular painting, no popular sculpture. Architecture is 
too complicated an art, too loaded with technical knowl- 
edge and archeology, and too much subjected to the 
prejudices of luxury or to special needs, to be the spon- 
taneous product of a community. To music alone, and 
to its younger sister, poetry, belongs this privilege. 

“Such are the principles we shall elucidate when re- 
viewing different peoples and ages. Taking as our basis 
the first proposition, that music is the art of thinking in 
sounds, we shall reserve to ourselves the right of adding 
this, which is founded on observation: Musical thought is 
the manifestation of a general and deep instinct, more or 
less hidden, but everywhere recognizable in humanity.” 
After the definitions, we have this summary: 

«“ Music — a synthesis of sounds not to be confused 
with purely sonorous phenomena — has a meaning un- 
translatable into verbal language ; it is formed by a 
thought without concepts, rhythmically constructed, of 
which we cannot anywhere find the equivalent.” 

The claims here set up for music are those 
that are now generally upheld by students as well 
as enthusiasts. The author's aim is to give these 
claims a more complete and scientific expression. 
The day is evidently gone by when music can 
be considered merely as a succession of agreeable 
‘ounds, whose sole object is to while away a 





* Music, rrs Laws anv Evo.vrion. By Jules Combarieu, 
Professor of the History of Music in the Collége de France. 
Authorized translation. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





period of time that perhaps might be otherwise 
given over to more questionable pleasures. Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner, have made such con- 
clusions impossible. The message of music is 
essentially that of the other arts ; and probably 
none of them has presented it with more fulness 
or greater allurement. 

The theory above cited is a starting-point for 
the explanation of music in all its forms and 
manifestations. Melody, harmony, the develop- 
ment of instruments, the relation to language, 
the universality of the musical appeal, the pro- 
gress of the art from its incoherent appearances 
in savagery to its maturest creations in modern 
times, are all shown to lie in a comprehension 
of it as thinking in sounds without the inter- 
vention of concepts. As such, it spans the 
whole of thought and is competent to bring to 
light the whole of experience. It is susceptible, 
in our opinion, notwithstanding the statement 
of our author, of translation into picture or 
poetry ; but it has, of course, elements of ex- 
pression peculiar to itself which constitute its 
special charm. Wagner’s idea of the Opera as 
the unification of the arts, in which they mutu- 
ally reinforce the total effect, is thus shown in 
consonance with inherent possibilities of the 
case. 

Professor Combarieu develops the relation of 
music to the various sciences, and to the social 
organization, at full length. The mathematical 
side of music, its physiological aspects, its re- 
markable prevalence and power among primitive 
tribes, its many and remarkable analogies with 
the institutional life of man —all these are dis- 
cussed with the learning and system that pertain 
to a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
One may possibly have doubts about a form of 
thinking that goes on without the intervention of 
concepts ; the truth about music leads, it would 
seem, to a satisfactory exposition of the emo- 
tional nature of mankind, and the adequate ex- 
pression therefor, and should answer completely 
certain questions that for a long time have ob- 
truded themselves. Nevertheless, the subject 
is here treated with a clearness, a fulness, a re- 
cognition of its importance, that deserve praise. 
Music has now reached the point where it can 
turn back upon itself, and study its own mean- 
ings and processes. That music has essentially 
the same substance and message as the other 
arts can hardly call for discussion ; that it treats 
profoundly and with inspiration the meaning of 
this intelligible world in its large aspects, no 
longer requires debate. Professor Combarieu 
gives us a sympathetic exposition from this point 
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of view, and does it with singular directness and 
finish. The work is not merely a technical 
treatise, it is also an appeal to the general 
reader, and should have immediate interest for 
everybody who cares about the great art of 
which it treats. The translation, although 
anonymous, is in the main well done. 


Louis James BLock. 








A HISTORY OF LABOR IN AMERICA.* 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Professor 
Richard T. Ely published his history of “ The 
Labor Movement in America,” a pioneer work 
in its field, and one which has enjoyed great 
popularity, but which was intended by its author 
only as an earnest of a greater work to come, 
one which should constitute when finished noth- 
ing less than a complete History of Labor in 
the New World. The task of preparing this 
larger work proved, however, too great an 
undertaking for a single investigator; and the 
scantiness of the material which was so arranged 
as to be available for the compiler was brought 
so forcibly to Dr. Ely’s attention that he deter- 
mined to organize a force of collaborators and 
endeavor to secure a fund for the prosecution 
of this task of industrial research. He was 
fortunate enough to succeed in both these pre- 
liminary undertakings. 

A portion — said by the editors to be the 
most valuable part — of the fruits of the inves- 
tigation conducted by the collaborators is now 
being shared with the public in the form of ten 
large volumes entitled “A Documentary His- 
tory of American Industrial Society.” While 
it is nowhere directly so stated, it is probable 
that the editors have not abandoned their orig- 
inal intention of producing a narrative history 
of the labor movement, but that they are offer- 
ing those interested an opportunity to judge 
of the thoroughness with which they are pro- 
ceeding by furnishing them, in advance of the 
final work, with a partial survey of the mate- 
rials with which they have to deal. That such 

*A Documentary History or AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
Socrery. Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and John B. Andrews. 

pared under the auspices of the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research, with the codperation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. With Preface by Richard T. 
fly, and Introduction by John B. Clark. (To be completed 
mten volumes). Volumes I. and II., Plantation and Fron- 
tier, 1649-1863. Edited by Ulrich B. Phillips. Volumes IIL., 
IV., and Supplementary Volume, Labor Conspiracy Cases, 


1806-1842. Edited by John R. Commons and Eugene A. Gil- 
more. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 








publication will prove invaluable to other inves- 
tigators in the same field, and that it deserves 
the gratitude of all scholars, will hardly require 
demonstration. 

The title of the work is somewhat mislead- 
ing; for while the material contained in these 
volumes throws much light on other subjects 
than those pertaining to labor, the undisguised 
purpose of the editors has been to present docu- 
ments which in one way or another deal with 
the labor problem. Some exception to this rule 
may perhaps be allowed in the case of the first 
two volumes, entitled “ Plantation and Frontier,” 
although here too the main purpose has been to 
throw light on such subjects as the use of coerced 
labor, whether that of the negro slaves or that 
of the indentured whites, and to deal with certain 
aspects of free labor when used either on the 
plantation or at the frontier. Of the other vol- 
umes, two deal with “ Labor Conspiracy Cases,” 
while the remaining six will reveal the efforts 
that have been made by free laborers to better 
their conditions by means of association, organi- 
zation, and political propaganda. 

To the first volume, Professor Ely contributes 
a “General Preface ” to the entire work, setting 
forth the history of its inception and the diffi- 
culties that have been met with in collecting and 
collating the material. He also describes in a 
general way the character of the material which 
has been gathered by the “ Bureau of Industrial 
Research,” which is the name of the organi- 
zation established to further the work of prepar- 
ing this history of labor. Much of the material 
gathered by the Bureau is not included in the 
contents of the work now being published. 

Dr. Ely’s Preface is followed by a “General 
Introduction,” written by Professor John B. 
Clark, who figures as one of the “advisory 
editors” of the work. Professor Clark mentions 
what he considers to be the significant economic 
characteristics of American history, and attempts 
—not very successfully, it must be said — to 
formulate a philosophy of American history 
based on the inter-relation of these leading 
characteristics. The foremost of American eco- 
nomic theorists is clearly not at home in the 
domain of history, and we hardly need the 
testimony of the last page of this Introduction 
(which is numbered 53-65) to convince us that 
this “‘ General Introduction ” was intended by 
the editors as a “ filler,”— a service which it 
rather inadequately performs. 

The real Introduction to the first two volumes 
is furnished by their editor, Dr. Ulrich B. 
Phillips of Tulane University, one of the most 
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scholarly investigators in the field of Southern 
history. As already stated, the subject matter 
of these two volumes is the “ Plantation and 
Frontier”; and Dr. Phillips's Introduction per- 
forms a real service in showing us the part played 
by these historic institutions in our social and 
economic development. He claims that the 
South offers the best examples not only of 
plantation life but of that of the frontier as 
well. The frontier in the Northwest was pro- 
tected by the United States army, and the 
government of this region was under Federal 
authority. In the South, on the other hand, 
little was done to assist the frontiersmen to 
develop their resources, and the people were 
consequently left free to develop their own forms 
of legislation, administration, and military con- 
trol. Dr. Phillips further shows how both the 
plantation and the farming systems spread in 
the South, the conflict between the two systems, 
the development of their respective fields of 
enterprise, and the peculiar fitness of each type 
for the task to be performed. Taking in its 
turn each of the great industrial areas of the 
South, Dr. Phillips traces the growth of popula- 
tion, the history of the selection of staple crops 
suited to the area in question, and the gradual 
adaptation of the form of landholdings and of 
agricultural methods to meet the conditions 
imposed by these crops. 

It would be impossible to mention, let alone 
discuss, most of the nearly 400 documents 
which Dr. Phillips has elected to give us, either 
in full or in part, as his selections for illustrat- 
ing the history of the South between the years 
1649 and 1863. In making his selection, the 
editor tells us that he has sought to combine in 
each instance the three qualities of rareness, 
unconsciousness, and faithful illustration. To 
say that he has succeeded in doing this in every 
instance would be to claim for him the impos- 
sible; and doubtless any investigator in this 
field will be able to criticize with justice some 
of the selections made, and to point to others 
which in his judgment would have better illus- 
trated the tendencies or institutions which it is 
sought to depict. Yet it may be said with fair- 
ness that in no other single work has so much 
material been collected tending to reveal] to us 
the real character of the Southern people and 
the problems which they had to solve in the days 
of slavery and the plantation régime, as is to 
be found within the covers of these two volumes. 
An economic history of the South could not be 
written from the material contained in these 
volumes alone, but at the same time many mis- 





takes made by historians who have sought to 
interpret for us the story of the Old South would 
have been prevented could the writers have had 
access to the material now placed before us as 
a result of Dr. Phillips’s careful research. For 
the printed materials, political speeches, news- 
paper and magazine articles and editorials, pub- 
lished sermons, even the governmental reports 
and statistics with which historians have in the 
main had to satisfy themselves, were prepared 
by men who were conscious of the fact that 
their work was to receive publication ; and even 
though these men were honest in their conviec- 
tions, and earnestly desirous of setting forth 
the truth concerning the subjects with which 
they had to deal, they were hampered by the 
fact that they had a thesis to defend, and they 
knew that what they had to say was likely to 
be used by others as evidence for certain pro- 
positions which they desired should be believed. 
On the other hand, of the documents which Dr. 
Phillips here offers, many — not all — consist 
of extracts from letters written to members of 
the family or to personal friends, never intended 
for publication: directions from plantation own- 
ers to their overseers and reports from overseers 
to the owners, extracts from diaries and personal 
memoranda kept for the exclusive use of the 
writers, newspaper advertisements, and the like, 
all of which unconsciously describe the real situ- 
ation in the ante-bellum South and enable us 
to understand somewhat of the life of a by-gone 
age which few of us, in the North at least, have 
ever been able to comprehend. 

The documents in the first volume have to 
do entirely with the Plantation, describing its 
management, routine, staple crops, vicissitudes, 
supplies and factorage, overseers, and white 
labor, whether free or indentured. Particularly 
interesting are those which deal with the experi- 
ence of planters and overseers with slave labor 
and that of the bond-servants. It is from these 
documents that one gets the most accurate infor- 
mation concerning the real advantages and dis- 
advantages of coerced labor ; and no abolitionist 
could have better pictured the economic evils 
resulting from trying to carry on agricultural 
operations with slave labor and absentee owner- 
ship than do many of these letters and planta- 
tion reports. The reader is quite prepared to 
sympathize with the brother-in-law of Howell 
Cobb, who wishes that he could trade his negroes 
for lands. ‘“ The lands would lie still, and not 
bother one like the negroes.” j 

The section dealing with “ Plantation Vicissi- 
tudes ” shows us the fear which constantly pos 
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sessed the slaveowner that his most valuable 
property might at any time be lost, by running 
away, by theft, by disease, or by suicide. The 
cholera in particular was a subject of dread. 

Other documents of much interest in the first 
volume are those in which redemptioners in 
colonial days give the results of their experience 
in selling themselves into service. Two of these 
which deserve especial mention are the accounts 
furnished by an intelligent schoolmaster and by 
a confessed criminal. 

The selections contained in the second volume 
cover a wider range than do those in the first. 
About half of the volume contains documents 
having to do, in one way or another, with slavery 
and slave labor. Other subjects treated are the 
free negroes, whose presence in the South was 
always a thorn in the flesh to the slave-owner, 
the poor whites, immigration and western migra- 
tion, frontier settlement and frontier society, 
manufacturing and town labor, and public reg- 
ulation of industry and commerce. 

Both the bright and the dark sides of slavery 
are well presented by these documents, and the 
editor, although a Southerner, has held no brief 
for either side. Some of the documents contain 
an element of real pathos, —as, for example, 
the letter of Billy Proctor to John Lamar, urg- 
ing the latter to purchase him until he can buy 
his own freedom. On the other hand, the easy, 
eare-free life of the Jamaica slave is indicated 
by this statement of an English planter: “ As 
far as I can judge, if I were now standing on 
the banks of Vergil’s Lethe, with a goblet of 
waters of oblivion in my hand, and asked 
whether I choose to enter life anew as an English 
labourer or a Jamaica negro, I should have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter.” Probably 
the most interesting document in either volume 
is the one which purports to be a description 
by an intelligent slave of his experiences as a 
member of a slave-gang being taken from 
Maryland to South Carolina. The description 
of the journey may be a tolerably correct pic- 
ture of what was likely to occur, but the inter- 
nal evidence is against the authenticity of the 
document itself. 

The documents that describe frontier condi- 
tions are not numerous, but are selected witha 
view to illustrating conditions in various parts 
of the South as the frontier was gradually 
pushed westward and northward. There is an 
interesting description of a Georgia camp-meet- 
ing held in the year 1807, in which “thirty-seven 
Methodist preachers” participated. Preaching 
occured four times a day, with usually an ex- 





hortation following the sermon, and all-night 
sessions were not infrequent. The meetings 
lasted five days, and the average attendance was 
from three to four thousand. If a statistical 
estimate of the results of the meetings be not out 
of place, it may be safe to venture the remark 
that only “eighty souls converted, including 
black and white people” seem to be rather 
scanty returns from such strenuous efforts. 

In volumes three and four, and in the sup- 
plementary volume, Professors Commons and 
Gilmore have reprinted the court proceedings 
in seven important cases, occuring between the 
years 1806 and 1842, in which combinations of 
laborers were indicted and tried for conspiring 
to raise their wages. Several other cases of the 
same sort are given briefer notice by the editors. 
All of these cases have to do with what is to-day 
known as the “ closed shop” controversy. 

The earliest and perhaps the most important 
of these cases is that of the Philadelphia cord- 
wainers of 1806. Eight journeymen boot and 
shoe makers of that city were tried and found 
guilty of entering into a conspiracy to raise their 
wages, and each of the defendants was fined 
eight dollars and costs. The chief point at issue 
in this and the subsequent trials was as to 
whether the English common law, according to 
which combinations of laborers to raise wages 
were illegal, was applicable to the United States. 
Notwithstanding a strong showing by the de- 
fense, who argued that there was no precedent 
for such a trial in the history of our colonies, 
and that the spirit of American constitutions 
and laws was opposed to this idea of conspiracy, 
the Recorder in his charge to the jury practi- 
cally left that body no alternative but to render 
a verdict of guilty. 

The original pamphlet report of this case is 
very rare, being found in few libraries. How 
scarce it had become is shown by the fact that 
only twenty-two years later in Philadelphia 
itself, when the record was wanted in a similar 
trial of the journeymen tailors, the counsel for 
the prosecution said that he had been unable to 
find any record of the proceedings in the earlier 
trial. It is a somewhat curious fact that the 
copy from which the editors have secured their 
reprint was found in the library of the State 
University of Iowa. 

The later cases reported in these volumes are 
very much similar to the one just described, 
with the difference that as time passes both 
court and jury become somewhat more lenient 
concerning the offence of the laboring men, un- 
til in one or two of the later cases, particularly 
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in that of the Thompsonville (Conn.) weavers, 
the verdict turned in favor of the workers. How 
far the legal question at issue is from being a 
dead one even today, however, is shown by the 
recent decision of Judge Richardson of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, that a strike 
called for the purpose of compelling an em- 
ployer to unionize his shop is illegal. 

Ina splendid introduction to these three vol- 
umes Professor Commons has utilized the facts 
brought out in these cases and elsewhere to trace 
the development of industrial organization in the 
boot and shoe industry. MM. B. Hammonp. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





His forty-four years’ intimate friend- 
ship with Mark Twain has qualified 
Mr. Howells to speak with authority, 
as he does also with all his genial grace and charm 
and quiet play of wit and humor, on the character 
and achievements of our foremost humorist. “My 
Mark Twain” (Harper) is made up of the recent 
chapters of personal reminiscence published in 
“Harper's Magazine,” sundry “ Atlantic” reviews 
of early books by Mark Twain, and a few later appre- 
ciations of the man and his work from other period- 
icals. The poem, “The American Joke,” read by 
Mr. Howells at the birthday dinner given to his 
friend in 1905, agreeably closes the book. That the 
author of “Tom Sawyer” was a boy to the end of 
his days, and that as a humorist he is to be ranked 
with Cervantes and with Swift, neither of whom, 
however, was his equal in humanity; and, further, 
that as an orator or lecturer he was “the most 
consummate public performer” Mr. Howells has 
ever seen, being, on the platform, “the great and 
finished actor which he probably would not have 
been on the stage ”— these are some of the terms 
in which are expressed a warm appreciation and 
hearty admiration of him concerning whose death 
Johnson’s famous words on the death of Garrick 
might have been uttered with far less of hyperbole 
than in their original application. Even above his 
scrupulous honesty in discharging that mountain of 
debt which was none of his contracting, Mr. Howells 
rates his friend’s “ abhorrence of the Spanish War, 
and the destruction of the South-African republics, 
and our deceit of the Filipinos, and his hate of slav- 
ery, . . . and his support of a poor artist for three 
years in Paris, and his loan of opportunity to the 
youth who became the most brilliant of our actor- 
dramatists,” and “even his pity for the wounded 
bird throbbing out its little life on the grass for the 
pleasure of the cruel fool who shot it.” The book 


Mr. Howells’s 
memortes of 


Mark Twain. 


is an instractive and engrossing study of a noble 
and unique character, and no one can read it with- 
out being the better for it. Its fine portraits and 
views add much to its attractiveness. 








Shall one be a sober chronicler of 
truth or a Merry Andrew of litera. 
ture? Or can one unite the two fune- 
tions as a critic? These thoughts come naturally to 
the mind in reading Mr. James Huneker’s latest 
book of essays, “ Promenades of an Impressionist” 
(Seribner), a study of painters, etchers, sculptors of 
to-day, yesterday, or forever, — Rodin, Rops, Botti- 
eelli. Mr. Huneker, in the matter of style, scintil- 
lates, challenges, and alternately provokes and de- 
lights. He forgets that while cleverness arouses, 
only beauty of manner satisfies in the long run. Like 
Mr. Chesterton, he falls over his own smartness again 
and again ; and, if you happen to know something 
whereof he speaks, you have an uneasy sense that he 
seizes on the eccentrics and extremists of art or liter- 
ature or music and uses them for what they offer him 
as picturesque material. You fear that he will sacri- 
fice a fact to an epigram, or at least that effect with 
him always comes first. Yet hardly have you said 
this, when your eye encounters some plangent phrase 
or some search-light of penetrative opinion, and you 
feel apologetic. One thing is sure, anyway, with 
regard to Mr. Huneker: he is neither negative nor 
neuter. If it be the business of the impressionist not 
only to receive impressions, but to impress, he cer- 
tainly does his duty. He offers a kind of sauce 
piquante to the literary feast. The way to read him 
is to get your humdrum facts from Dr. Dryasdust, 
then turn to this cocksure art-for-art’s-sakist, and 
respond to his stimulation and suggestiveness. He 
has sympathy, that precious quality, and love for 
those he writes of ; read him on Degas, or Monticelli, 
for example,—what a tender-ironic lovely note is that 
with which he closes his brief study of the last 
named colorist: “Alas, poor Fada!” Stimulation, 
suggestion, sympathy, egoistic bias, and a harlequin’s 
pleasure in the fine phrase, — these are all here and 
make the volume at once a delight, an irritation, and 
a danger. 


An impressionist 
that impresses. 


In “The Psychology of Reasoning” 
are Professor W. B. Pills- 
bury has made available a useful 
guide to a useful subject. The title of his volume 
suggests either of two references; and it is import- 
ant to state that its content refers to the psycho- 
logical analysis of the logical procedures, and not to 
the general consideration of the wealth of psycho- 
logical processes that go on in the human mind when 
it is on reasoning bent. The appeal of the volume 
is to the student. It sets before him as psychology 
what has been most commonly considered as logic. 
Reasoning as an instrument, both in its operation 
and in the securing of the wherewithal to work upon, 
is dependent upon a fair range of mental procedure. 
Experience would be reacted too formlessly and un- 
profitably were it not that through the mind’s logical 
temper it coalesces in a system, — a system of mean- 
ings. The justification of reasoning belongs to logic; 
the description of the contributory tendencies belongs 
to psychology. Naturally the latter follows the well 


Psychology 
and reasoning. 
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marked path of the former; and the several chap- 
ters of the present volume undertake to set forth 
what is involved on the psychological side when the 
mind believes and judges, when it infers and syllo- 
gizes, when it proves and generalises and applies. 
The discussion drifts at times into finer distinctions 
that seem urgent; but at bottom the only difference 
between the plain man’s account of these processes 
and the academic one is a more disciplined realisa- 
tion of the implications. The plain man, like the 
logician, uses a system to make of his mental rumina- 
tion a real progressive digestion. He feels less keenly 
the satisfaction that comes from an inward analysis 
and justification; but, the student interest once as- 
sumed, the expositions furnished by Professor Pills- 
bury may be warmly commended as a safe and sane 
guide to the understanding of a technical but import- 
ant chapter in the mind’s productions and processes. 


a In Mr. H. J. Moors’s agreeably anec- 
mh a, otal volume, “With Stevenson in 
Samoa” (Small, Maynard & Co.), 
are a number of corrections of false impressions. 
At least, the author evidently believes in the correct- 
ness of his corrections, and he certainly had full 
opportunity to become acquainted with the real 
Stevenson, being his first host and his constant 
intimate in Samoa, besides acting as his agent and 
banker in business and pecuniary matters. “ It has 
been said,” writes Mr. Moors, “that he took his ill 
health cheerfully; that is wrong, it was his good 
health that he took cheerfully.” As to the novelist’s 
flageolet-playing, we read: ‘My friend Carruthers, 
who had him for a neighbor, averred positively that 
he played so dolefully upon the instrument as to be 
a menace to one’s enjoyment of life.” According to 
the author's account — and he seems to have been 
in a position to know, being purchasing agent for 
the family — enough cigarettes and coffee were con- 
sumed at Vailima to shorten the lives of several 
strong men, to say nothing of one invalid. But the 
Stevensons were lavish entertainers, and spent a 
small fortune in enlarging and keeping up their 
island villa. That they cleared, however, the whole 
of the four hundred acres attached to it, as at least 
one biographer has asserted, is declared by Mr. 
Moors to be false, since only fifteen acres were thus 
reclaimed from the wilderness. The author’s strong 
disapproval of Stevenson’s collaborating with another 
in story-writing was openly expressed to him at the 
time of this perversion of his genius, and will be 
heartily endorsed by all true lovers of R. L.S. Mr. 
Moors’s book is fully illustrated and forms a welcome 
addition to the already long list of reminiscences of 
& most winsome personality. 


ae The rather unaccountable lack of 
of Yathez» any previous biography of William 

Beckford, excepting the unsatisfac- 
tory compilation given to the world in 1859 by 
Cyrus Redding, makes unusually welcome “The 
Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill” 





(Duffield) from the competent pen of Mr. Lewis 
Melville. By permission of the Duke of Hamilton, 
in whose possession, by reason of the marriage of 
Beckford’s daughter Susan to the tenth Duke, are 
many letters and other papers of Beckford’s, much 
manuscript material of value has been at the biog- 
rapher’s disposal ; and the book abounds in extracts 
from these and other equally important original 
documents. The many letters, printed entire or in 
part, tell much of Beckford’s life-story in his own 
words. They are the letters of a man never un 
mindful of his own dignity, somewhat pompous in 
style, but revealing great vigor of intellect, a wide 
range of interests and tastes, varied anc extensive 
learning, and remarkable strength of character and 
force of will. “He was inclined, especially in his 
later days, to take himself seriously,” we read, “but 
his sense of honour always saved him from becoming 
ridiculous ”—a timely rescue that the rest of us 
generally owe to our sense of humor. The most 
interesting chapters in the book are those relating 
the genesis and history of “ Vathek” and the build- 
ing of Fonthill Abbey. Numerous characters of 
note appear as Beckford’s friends and correspond- 
ents, despite the literally walled-in life he led at 
Fonthill. Mr. Melville’s “ Bibliography,” with its 
long list of successive editions of “ Vathek,” attests 
the former popularity of that now little-read romance, 
and it also calls attention to the now never-read 
other works from the same pen. A contemporary 
description of Fonthill recalls, in twelve closely 
printed pages, the splendors of that costly piece of 
architecture. The French passages in the book are 
not free from typographical errors, but otherwise 
the workmanship of the volume is admirable. Ten 
portraits and two views of the Abbey are inserted. 
This is a biographical work not likely ever to be 
superseded. 


Fortunately, it is quite impossible to 
-j one — write a dull book about Florence,— 

not only does the subject forbid, but 
even a dull person, under the spell of Florence, be- 
comes to a certain extent an inspired one. Hence, 
in taking up a new addition to the already long list 
of books about the city, one is pretty nearly certain 
that while he will find nothing new the chances are 
that he will not be bored. Such proves to be the 
ease with Mr. Max Vernon’s “In and Out of 
Florence” (Holt). “Florence, Mecca of that sect 
of believers, persistent even in these breathless days 
of machines and money-madness, the believers in 
the reality of the ideal,” —the author exclaims on 
the first page of his book. But he recognizes also 
that one cannot live on wonder and inspiration 
alone; even John in the desert had his locusts and 
wild honey. Many are the persons who, like Mr. 
Vernon, wish to become temporarily Florentines. 
Neither hotel nor pension will satisfy; they must 
take a house or villa, or at least a villino, in order 
to come into closer touch with the community. All 
such will be grateful for the opening chapters, deal- 
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ing with such practical matters as house-hunting, 
servants, marketing, housekeeping, garden and 
village (Settignano, in this case.) These details 
being happily adjusted, the author becomes a chatty 
but never tedious guide to the usual sights, — the 
churches, the galleries, the courts and palaces, stray 
pictures on monastery walls, the streets, the shops, 
the festas, the nearby excursions to Vallombrosa, 
Prato, Pistoja, Lucca, and Pisa. The book does 
not pretend to take the place either of general guide 
like Baedeker, Gardner, or Hare, or yet of the 
specialist like Berenson, Hewlett, Hyett, or Zim- 
mern. Rather it is to be commended as agreeable 
reading for a first-tripper, either before going or 
after his return. Not the least of its charm is its 
copious and artistic illustrations of Italian scenery 
from the drawings of Miss Maud Lanktree, besides 
the good reproductions from photographs of famous 
paintings, sculpture, and architecture. 


The purpose of Mr. C. W. Wright’s 


Wool-growing . 
asaffectedby volume on “ Wool-Growing and the 
the tariff’. 


Tariff” (Houghton ) is “ to examine 
the history of the wool-growing industry in this 
country with a view to finding out what influences 
have shaped its development and especially to what 
extent it has been affected by the tariff.” The task 
has been well done, especially the first part of it; 
and although the author disavows any intention of 
attempting to state in detail the effect of the tariff 
at different periods, yet the intelligent reader will 
not be in much doubt as to the author’s opinion in 
this particular. Mr. Wright very properly realizes 
that economic results are the product of many vari- 
able forces, and he refuses to attempt to assign to 
each force its weight in bringing about the result. 
The study shows familiar acquaintance with the 
original and secondary sources of material. Foot- 
notes and references are numerous, and at the close 
of each chapter a summary is given — an excellent 
feature of a study in economic history. The develop- 
ment of the industry is divided into eight periods, 
viz., wool-growing before 1800; the advent of the 
Merino, 1800-1815; commercial wool-growing, 
1816-1830; the supremacy of the East, 1830- 
1840; the rise of the middle west, 1840-1860; the 
Civil War period, 1860-1870; the rise of the far 
west, 1870-1890; free wool and the end of the 
westward movement, 1890-1907. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is in each case logical reasons 
for such absolute divisions, but the plan adds interest 
and definiteness to the subject. The author considers 
the protective duties to have benefitted the manu- 
facturers more than the growers of wool. The study 
shows the effect of the tutelage of Professor Taussig, 
and no better guarantee of its value could be given. 
A number of interesting charts add much to the 
value of the book. It is the type of a study which 
is all too rare, and its contents should be made gen- 
erally known in this period of wide-spread interest 
in the question of what shall be the characteristics 
of our future tariff legislation. 





Something more than a literary com- 
pilation, — quite as much, perhaps, a 
womans’ rights document, — is Miss 
Ethel Rolt Wheeler’s book entitled “ Famous Blue- 
Stockings ” (John Lane Co.). The group of brilliant 
women who formed the kernel of cultured London 
society between 1770 and 1785 were by no means 
noisy advocates of woman suffrage, but they proved 
by their own accomplishment that wit and learning 
in women are not inconsistent with domestic effi- 
ciency and sound common sense, nor even with the 
retention of feminine charm. More than this, they 
even raised their voices in calm and gentle criticism 
of the position assigned their sex, although leaving 
to their great-granddaughters all forcible efforts to 
right such wrongs. The arrangement of Miss 
Wheeler’s book is peculiar. Alternating with the 
general chapters on mannersand customsare separate 
biographies of the leading “ Blue-Stockings,”—Mrs. 
Montagu, the brilliant and lavish hostess; Mrs. 
Delany, the marvellous artist in “ paper mosaics ”; 
Mrs. Thrale, the somewhat melodramatic enthusiast ; 
Mrs. Vesey, the sweet and sympathetic friend of 
humankind ; Mrs. Chapone, the exponent of straight- 
laced propriety; Fanny Burney, the gifted egoist; 
Elizabeth Carter, the learned but unassuming 
translator of Epictetus; Hannah More, the ver- 
satile writer, the educational and social reformer. 
A proem sketches the striking characteristics of the 
age, and a conclusion treats of its influence on later 
generations. The author makes dexterous use of 
the points of contact between these gifted ladies 
and the more familiar names from the other sex,— 
Johnson, Richardson, Garrick, Macaulay, Scott, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, John Wesley, and a 
long list of others. The fascinating spirit of the 
eighteenth century is caught most delightfully in 
these lively pages. 


Feminism in 
England of the 
18th century. 


, Recent agitations and activities 
the trotned # among women have caused the dis- 
college woman. eyssion of their particular problems 
to assume a place not inconspicuous in current litera- 
ture. A recent publication of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, entitled 
“ Vocations for the Trained Woman— Opportunities 
other than Teaching,” answers, with conciseness, 
many questions necessarily put by the educated 
woman about to earn her living, and is valuable 
since it deals with fact rather than with speculation, 
and is free from sentimentality. The book, we are 
told, is an outcome of the conviction that many 
women who are unfitted for teaching drift into that 
vocation as the one with which they are most famil- 
iar; that the teaching which results is poor; and 
that unsuccessful teachers might become able work- 
ers in other fields. In order to suggest what these 
fields are, and to indicate to what extent a college 
education helps a woman to attain positions and 
promotions therein, this series of articles has been 
prepared by specialists, men and women actively 
interested in the subject they are presenting. The 
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conditions described are largely those now existent 
in Massachusetts and New York, but the conclusions 
deduced therefrom are presumably applicable to a 
more extended area. Seventy articles or thereabouts 
are grouped under the eight headings of Social and 
Economic Service, Scientific Work, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Agriculture, Business, Clerical and Secre- 
tarial Work, Literary Work, Art (Illustrating and 
Designing), and Special Forms of Teaching. Each 
contributor has endeavored to set forth the qualifi- 
eations and training necessary efficiently to follow 
such vocations as he describes, and to take account 
of the compensations therein and the opportunities 
for advancement. One is impressed with the fact 
that nowadays either specialized education or a long 
apprenticeship is requisite for success in any given 
field. In presenting these facts, no false lure is 
held out to the woman about to earn her living; she 
need, however, find no occasion for discouragement ; 
the search-light has been turned helpfully upon the 
occupations which are open to her. 


The father On the sixteenth of September, 1810, 
of Mezican in the churchyard of the little Mexi- 
independence. can village of Dolores, there arose 
from the motley crowd of villagers, armed and un- 
armed, gathered about their priest, Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla, a great shout, “ Viva Independencia! 
Viva America! Muera el mal gobierno!” This 
battle ery of freedom, known ever since as “el Grito 
de Dolores,” is annually commemorated by fitting 
ceremonies throughout the Republic of Mexico, and 
has this year had its centennial celebration. Almost 
simultaneously with that celebration there has ap- 
peared in this country a biography of the priest and 
patriot, the originator of the movement for Mexican 
independence. “The Life and Times of Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla” (McClurg) is the joint work 
of Dr. Arthur Howard Noll and Mr. A. Philip 
McMahon, and is the first complete account of that 
famous man in our language, if not indeed in any 
language. At all events there seems to be no 
adequate biography of him in his own country, and 
the authors have shown diligence and zeal in getting 
together, from sources none too abundant, so many 
facts concerning one whose life in full detail can 
now probably never be told. Their book, of two 

pages, is a noteworthy contribution to the 
history of Mexican independence. A portrait of 
the patriot, “from a rare print,” forms the frontis- 
piece. 


The gist of 
Darwiniem. 





Professor J. Arthur Thomson justly 
holds high rank among popular 
writers on biological subjects. He 
has the rare ability to present the concrete data of 
science on the one hand, and the theoretical discus- 
sion of such data on the other hand, in a manner 
that is at once technically correct and untechnically 
comprehensible and interesting. His latest book, 
“ Darwinism and Human Life” (Holt), consists of a 
series of lectures delivered in 1909 under the auspi- 
ces of the South African Association for the Ad- 









vancement of Science. In the Preface the author 
states: “It was the chief aim of the lectures to ex- 
plain the gist of Darwinism — what problems 
Darwin set himself to solve, and what solutions he 
arrived at, and to indicate what progress has been 
made as regards the problems of Organic Evolution 
since Darwin’s day— what has been added to 
Darwinism, what, if anything, has been taken away, 
and, especially, what is now being reconsidered.” 
As was to be expected from the quality of Professor 
Thomson’s previous writings, the task thus set has 
been weil done. The book is especially to be com- 
mended to college and university teachers who wish 
to put into the hands of students a brief account of 
what has been accomplished in the study of evolu- 
tion, which shall be authoritative and at the same 
time of a sort to stimulate and hold interest. No 
better book for such a purpose is available. The 
last chapter, “Selection : Organic and Social,” deals 
in a sane way with the problems and possibilities of 
eugenics. A brief but well chosen list of recent 
books on evolutionary topics closes the volume. It 
is @ pity that so a book, containing such a. 
wealth of detailed facts to which many a reader will 
want to refer, should not have been deemed worthy 
of an index. 


The events leading up to the organi- 
police af the zation of the mounted constabulary 
far Northwest. of northwestern British America, 
the stern task confronting this gallant force, and 
divers incidents and adventures from its history, 
together with the writer’s personal experiences as 
the policemen’s guest, in the barracks and on the 
prairie, are fully and graphically related by Mr. A. 
L. Haydon in a substantial octavo entitled “The 
Riders of the Plains: Adventures and Romance 
with the North-West Mounted Police, 1873—1910,” 
published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. The 
author writes that it has been his “ good fortune and 
privilege to be admitted into the confidence of the 
corps, and thus to acquire exclusive and accurate 
information.” Instances proving the efficiency of 
this carefully selected and well trained police force 
abound in Mr. Haydon’s pages, interspersed with 
stories and adventures of a diverting character, and 
also agreeably diversified with numerous illustra- 
tions, chiefly from photographs, and with four maps 
and diagrams. A chapter entitled “ Horse Thieves 
and ‘Cattle Rustlers’” contains some especially 
striking instances of prompt and successful action on 
the part of the Mounted Police, and one on “Indian 
Problems” is of no less interest. In describing the 
ruthless practices that have cleared the buffalo herds 
from the prairie, the author uses a far too mild 
word (‘decimation ”) to denote their rapid deple-- 
tion. If our buffalo-hunters had been content with 
decimation the bison (to give the animal its proper 
name) would still abound in the great Northwest. 
The present awakened interest in that land of 
promise makes timely and acceptable such a work 
as Mr. Haydon’s. 


‘ Joh Ot aetyrr 
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NOTES. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a new novel, “ The 
Case of Richard Meynell,” which will run its course 
serially in “ McClure’s Magazine” before appearing in 
book form. 

Two further volumes of the Emerson Journals are 
shortly to be issued by Houghton Mifflin Co. They will 
contain virtually all the hitherto unprinted matter written 
by Emerson from 1833 to 1837. 

New editions of two of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
earlier novels, “The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown” 
and “A Daughter of the Marionis,” have just been 
issued by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., the authorized 
publishers in America for all of Mr. Oppenheim’s work. 

During the autumn the Macmillan Co. will publish 
the first volume of the Life of Lord Beaconsfield, based 
en his private papers, that Mr. W. F. Monypenny has 
been engaged upon for some years past. This volume 
covers the period from Disraeli’s birth to his entry into 
Parliament in 1837. 

The general interest aroused by the publication of 
M. Romain Rolland’s romance in ten volumes entitled 
“ Jean Christophe ” has led Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. to 
prepare a translation of the first two, which they will pub- 
lish in one volume under the title of “ John Christopher: 
Dawn and Morning.” 

Mr. Harry Peyton Steger, literary executor of the 
late W. S. Porter (“O. Henry”), would be glad to have 
copies of any letters or documents from this writer, or 
to hear from anybody who is interested in a biography 
of «O. Henry.” Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Steger at Garden City, New York. 

During the spring of 1911 Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons are planning to bring out “ The Letters of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton: An Epistolary Autobiography.” 
The work will be edited by Mr. Theodore Stanton and 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch. The editors would be glad to 
receive copies or the originals of any of Mrs. Stanton’s 
letters, which could be addressed to Mr. Theodore 
Stanton, Rue Raynouard, Paris. Among the materials 
to be used as explanatory of Mrs. Stanton’s letters will 
be extracts from inedited letters of many of the leaders 
of the old Abolition Movement. 

“ Knight’s Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades,” 
by Miss Marietta Knight, embodies a novel idea in 
school reading. The selections are all in dialogue form, 
sometimes taken directly from such works as “ Julius 
Cesar,” “Wilhelm Tell,” and “Giles Corey of the 
Salem Farms,” and sometimes adapted from such nar- 
rative sources as “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Tanglewood 
Tales,” and “ Kenilworth.” Every teacher knows that 
children like this sort of reading better than any other, 
and the book ought to be icularly welcome. It is 
sent us by the American k Co., who also publish 
“Nature Myths of Many Lands,” by Miss Florence V. 
Farmer, and “Stephen of Philadelphia,” a story of the 
old days in Penn’s Colony, by Mr. James Otis. 

The importance of publicity for public institutions, 
and more i y for public libraries, is briefly 
treated by Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library, in Part IV. of his 
“Modern American Library Economy” (Elm Tree 
Press, Newark). As in the other issues of this series, 
it is the the Newark library’s methods and their results 
that are presented. Many modes of attracting public 
attention to its varied educational activities have been 





tried by this progressive institution, and what Mr. 
Dana has to say of their comparative effectiveness is of 
interest and value to other library workers. “Try all 
things ; keep everlastingly at it ; and especially keep 
everlastingly at it in the newspapers,” are his closing 
words. 

It is announced that the Cambridge University Press 
has taken over the control and copyright of the eleventh 
edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica,” which is to 
appear about the end of the year. The Syndics of the 
Press have thought it wise to explain in a pamphlet the 
circumstances that have led to this novel departure. The 
main point is this: that the association of the University 
with the publication amounts to a guarantee that it is a 
trustworthy guide to sound learning, being not only 
up-to-date, but also the work of experts who are en- 
titled to speak on their several subjects. The new vol- 
umes represent the elaborate organization and arduous 
labour of eight years, and the editor, while retaining 
certain articles of permanent value, has been constantly 
employed in securing authoritative contributions from 
new hands in many countries. The whole edition will 
be issued as a complete work. A current Index has 
been in use throughout, and special pains have been 
taken to avoid mere verbosity, duplications, and incon- 
sistencies. So, though the Eleventh Edition occupies 
but little more space than the Ninth — twenty-eight 
volumes, including one devoted to the Index, as against 
twenty-five — it is believed that it will contain twive as 
much independent information. In the practical ques- 
tion of form there will be a great advance. The use of 
India paper will reduce the size and weight of the vol- 
umes to less than one-third of the average of ordinary 
paper, and this edition will be provided with limp bind- 
ings, so that the difficulties experienced in handling the 
old cumbrous volumes will entirely disappear. 

Four interesting anthologies soon to be issued by the 
Oxford University Press are “The Oxford Book of 
Ballads,” chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch ; “The Oxford Book of Italian Verse,” chosen 
by St. John Lucas ; “ The Englishman in Greece,” with 
an introduction by Sir J. Rennell Rodd ; and « A Book 
of Light Verse,” edited by Mr. R. M. Leonard. From 
the same source we are promised new and complete 
editions of Coleridge, with much unpublished matter, 
edited by Mr. E. H. Coleridge ; of Dryden, edited by 
Mr. J. nt; of Moore, edited by Mr. A. D. 
Godley ; and of Shakespeare, in the “ World’s Classics” 
series, with a genera! introduction by Swinburne, intro- 
d studies by Professor Dowden, and a note by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. In the “Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry” the following volumes are : 
Clough’s Poems, edited by Mr. H. S. Milford ; Shelley’s 
Poems of 1820 ; Jeffrey’s Literary Criticism, edited by 
Mr. D. Nichol Smith ; and Charles Reade’s “A Good 
Fight,” being the first version of his “Cloister and the 
Hearth.” Traherne’s “Poems of Felicity,” now first 
published from the MS., and edited by Mr. H. I. Bell, 
will appear in the “ Tudor and Stuart Library.” Among 
other announcements of literary interest from this Press 
are the following : “Six Essays on Johnson,” by Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh ; “Essays by Members of the 
English Association,” collected by Mr. A. C. Bradley ; 
“Letters by Edward John Trelawny,” mostly unpub- 
lished, edited by Mr. H. Buxton Forman ; a second and 


enlarged edition of the “Pages from a Journal,” by 
“Mark Rutherford,” with a companion volume to be 
entitled “ More Pages from a Journal.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS. 


* The length of Tue Drav’s annual list of books 
announced for Fall publication, contained in our last 
a 16) issue, made it necessary to carry over to 

present number the following entries, comprising 
the full Educaticnal and Juvenile announcements of 
the season. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
Classic Myths in English Literature, by Charles 
Mills Gayley, revised edition, illus.—Dickens’s 
David Copperfield, edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, 
Jr.—Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings, 
edited by Charles Robert Gaston.—Anthology of 
. French Prose and Poetry, compiled and edited by 
Williamson Updike Vreeland and Régis Michaud.— 
Projective Geometry, by Oswald Veblen and J. 
M. Young, illus., $4.—Domesticated Animals and 
Plants, by Eugene Davenport, illus—A Laboratory 
Manual for Soil Fertility, by Cyril George Hop- 
kins and James Harvey Pettit.—Essentials of 
Chemistry, by Rufus Philiips Williams.—Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, edited by B. J. Vos.—Elements of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, by William 
Anthony Granville and Percey F. Smith, revised 
edition.—Introduction to Political Science, by 
Raymond G. Gettell, $2.—The Oregon Trail, by 
Francis Parkman, edited by William Ellery Leon- 
ard.—Industrial Studies in the United States, by 
Nellie B. Allen, illus—Elementary Analysis, by 
Percey F. Smith. (Ginn & Co.) 

Laboratory Exercises in Farm Management, by G. F. 
Warren, B. Se., and K. C. Livermore, B.S., 80 
ets. net.—Poultry Laboratory Guide, by H. R. 
Lewis, illus—An Outline of American Civil Gov- 
ernment, prepared by the New England History 
Teachers’ Association Committee—Manual of 
Free Arm Writing, by H. P. Smith.—College Alge- 
bra, by Schuyler C. Davisson, Se. D.—Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, by D. A. Rothrock, Ph. D. 
—Analytical Geometry, by N. C. Riggs, M. 8.— 
Introduction to General Chemistry, by J. T. Stod- 
dard, Ph. D.—Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by 
Charles Baskerville and L. J. Curtman.—The Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Geometrical Optics, by 
James P. C. Southall, M. A., $5.50 net.—Physical 
Optics, by Robert W. Wood, LL. D., revised and 
enlarged edition —Mechanics and Heat, by Will- 
iam 8. Franklin, M. 8., $1.75 net.—Laboratory 
Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity, Vol. L., 
Junior Course in General Physics, arranged and 
edited by Edward L. Nichols, B. 8., new and re- 
vised edition.—Alternating Currents and Alternat- 

amg Current Machinery, by Dugald C. Jackson, C. 
E.—Testing of Eleetro- Magnetic Machinery, Vol. 
IL, Alternating Currents, by Bernard Victor 
Swenson, E. E., and Budd Frankenfield, E. E.— 
A Text-Book of Elementary Foundry Practice, by 

» William Allyn Richards, 8. B.—Economic Geology, 
_ by Heinrich Ries, A.M., $3.50 net.— An Intro- 
duction to Zoology, by R. W. Hegner, Ph. D.— 
A Text-Book of General Bacteriology, by William 
Dodge Frost, Ph. D., and Eugene Franklin 
MeCampbell, Ph. D.—The Teaching Botanist, by 
William F. Ganong, Ph. D., $1.25 net—A_ Text- 
Book of Psychology, by Edward Bradford Titche- 
ner, Part I1.—Industrial History of the United 
States, by Katherine Coman, Ph. B., new and re- 
’ edition—Democracy and the Party System 
m the United States, by M. Ostrogorski, new and 
cheaper edition——An Introduction to Shakespeare, 
by H. N. MacCracken, Ph. D., and W. H. Dun- 








ham, Ph. D.—Maemillan’s Latin Classics,. mew 
vols.: Tacitus’ Histories, Books I. and IL, edited 
by Frank Gardner Moore; Livy, Book XXI., and 
Selections XXII.-XXX., edited by James C. Eg- 
bert; Cicero’s Letters, selected and edited by Dr. 
Ernst Riess——New Geographies, by Ralph 8. Tarr, 
B. S., and Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D.—The Sie 
mann Modern Language Texts, 30 vols. to be pu 
lished this fall——Preston-Stevens Arithmetics, by 
De Forest A. Preston and Edward L. Stevens.— 
Elements of Business Arithmetic, by A. H. Bige- 
low and W. A. Arnold.—The Pupils’ Arithmetic 
by James C. Byrnes, B. S., Julia Richman, and 
John 8S. Roberts, A. M.—American History for 
Grammar Schools, by Marguerite Stockman Dick- 
son, illus——United States History for Grammar 
Grades, by Edna Henry Lee Turpin, illus.—Graded 
Spelling Lists, by George E. Thompson, William 
E. Parker, James F. Williams, and William E. 
Chancellor.—A First Reader for New American 
Citizens, by Frances Sankstone Mintz—A Prac- 
tical Speller for Evening Schools, by Frances Sank- 
stone Mintz.—Songs of School and Flag, by Frank 
R. Rix, new  edition—American and English 
Pocket Classics, new vols.: The Man without a 
Country, by Edward Everett Hale; Selections from 
the Old Testament, selected by F. N. Scott; Imi- 
tation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, with intro- 
duction by Brother Leo. (Macmillan Co.) 


A Beginner’s History of Philosophy, by Herbert E. 


Cushman.—Prose Literature for Secondary Schools, 
edited by Margaret Ashmun, with introduction by 
Willard G. Bleyer—Little Mr. Thimble 
Stories, by Joel Chandler Harris, illus—The 
Story of the Roman People, by Eva March Tap- 
pan, illus—Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Books I. and IV., by Augusta ———e illus. 
—Riverside Literature Series, new vols.: How to 
Teath English Classics, by Charles Swain Thomas; 
Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings, edited 
by Allan Abbott; Sheridan’s The Rivals, edited 
by Joseph Q. Adams, Jr.; The Nibelungenlied, 
trans. and edited by Daniel B. Sheffield; The Old 
Testament Narrative, edited by Alfred D. Shef- 
field, illus.; Captains of Industry, by James Par- 
ton, illus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


English Readings for Schools, new vol.: Specimens 


of Letter-Writing, by Laura E. Lockwood.—A First 
Book in English Literature, by Henry S. Pancoast 
and Percy Van Dyke Shelly.—English Literature 
During the Time of Shakespeare, by Felix E. 
Schelling—Animals and Man, by Vernon L. Kel- 
logg.—American Science Series, new vol.: College 
Jeo gf of Physics, we *  egenaee 
men hysiography, . D. is : p- 
a's Pour la rm A edited by R. L. Hawkins. 
—Spanish Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by 
E. W. Olmsted and Arthur Gordon.—Fulda’s Der 
Dummkopf, edited by W. K. Stewart.—Gutzkow’s 
Uriel Acosta, edited by 8S. W. Cutting and A. C. 
von Noé.—Handbook of German Idioms, by M. B. 
Lambert.—Lessing’s Laékoon, edited by W. G. 
Howard.—German Style, edited by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn.—Storm’s Auf der Universitit, edited by Rob- 
ert N. Corwin. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


' All Around Asia, a geographical reader, by Jacques 


W. Redway, illus,, 60 cts. net—A Primary Arithme- 
tie, by Charles W. Morey, 35 cts. net.—In-Doors. and 
Out, a nature and dramatic. reader for first and 
second grades, by Sarah M, Mott and Percival 
Chubb, illus., 35 cts.—Scribner’s English Classics, 
new vols.: Silas Marner, by George Eliot, edited 
by F. T. Baker; Select Essays by Addison and 
Steele, edited by E Fairley ; Poems by 
Byron, edited by Will D. Howe; each with por- 
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trait, ete., 25 cts. net.—Cesar’s Gallic War, edited 
by Arthur W. Roberts and John C. Rolfe, books 
I.-IV. and selections.—Southern Prose and Poetry, 
edited by Bruce R. Payne and Edwin Mims, 80 
ets.—Ben the Black Bear, by William H. Wright, 
illus., 60 cts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
A History of the United States, by S. E. Forman, 
Ph. D., illus., $1. net.—Century Readings for a 
Course in English Literature, by J. W. Cunliffe, 
J. F. A. Pyre, and Karl Ley $2.50 net.—Cen- 
tury Outlines for a Course in English Literature, 
by J. F. A. Pyre, T. H. Dickinson, and Karl 
oung, 75 cts. net.—Advanced Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry, by W. C. Brenke, $2. net.—Readings in 
Civil Government, by Percy L. Kaye, $1.20 net. 
(Century Co.) 
The Story of Worcester, by Thomas F. O’F lynn, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Domestic Science, a course of lessons 
for elementary schools, by Ida Hood Clark, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Field Lessons in the Geography of Bos- 
ton and Its Vicinity, by Everett L. Getchell, 50 
ets. net.—The Louisa Aleott Story Book, by Fanny 
E. Coe, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) . 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Stories from Shakespeare, retold by Thomas Carter, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.—Stories from Dante, by 
Susan Cunningham, illus. in color, $1.50 net.—Old 
Greek Nature Stories, by F. A. Farrar, illus., $1.50. 
—The White Merle, by Lilian Gask, illus., $1.50.— 
True Stories about Dogs, by Lilian Gask, illus., 
$1.50.—Folk Tales from Many Lands, by Lilian 
G illus. in color, $1.50.—Days before History, 
by H. R. Hall, illus., $1.50.—The Boys’ Cuchulain, 
by Eleanor Hull, illus. in color, $1.50.—When 
America became a Nation, by Tudor Jenks, with 
—. $1.25.—God’s Troubadour, the of 
t. Francis of Assisi, by Sophie Jewett, illus., 
$1.25.—The Story of Jesus Told for Children, by 
E, F. Jones, illus. in color, $1.—Heroic Adven- 
tures of Siegfried, by Dora Ford Madeley, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Wireless Station at Silver Fox 
Farm, by James Otis, illus., $1.50.—Chinese Fairy 
Tales, by Norman H. Pitman, illus. in color, $1.— 
Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation, by Frances C. Spar- 
hawk, illus., $1.50.—The Boy’s Napoleon, by Har- 
old F. B. Wheeler, illus., $1.50.— — oyages 
of Great Diseoverers, by Eric Wood, illus., $1.50.— 
The Witch’s Kitchen, by Gerald Young, illus. in 
color by Willy Pogany, $2. net. (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co.) 


Sidney, Her Senior Year, by Anna Chapin Ray, illus., 
$1.50.—The Wide Awake Girls at College, by 
Katherine Ruth Eliis, illus., $1.50.— Frolics at 
Fairmount, by Etta Anthony Baker, illus., $1.50.— 
A Prairie Rose, Bertha E. Bush, illus., $1.50.— 
Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger, by John Mase- 
field, illus., $1.50.—An American Boy at Henley, 
by Frank E. Channon, illus., $1.50.—Jack Coller- 
ton’s Engine, by Hollis Godfrey, illus., $1.25.—The 
Child’s Harvest of Verse, edited by Mary Wilder 
Tileston, illus., $1.50.—Children’s Book of Ballads, 
edited by Mary Wilder Tileston, illus., $1.50.— 
Knighthood in Germ and Flower, by John Harring- 
ton Cox, illus. $1.25.—Old Mother West Wind, 

Thornton W. Burgess, illus., $1.—Nelly’s Silver 

ine, by Helen Hunt Jackson, new edition, illus. 
in color by Harriet Roosevelt Richards, $2.— 
Sugar and Spice and All that’s Nice, a book of 
nursery rhymes, edited by Mary Wilder Tileston, 
new illustrated edition, $1.50.—The Nursery Fire, 
by Rosalind Richards, new illustrated edition, $1.25. 
—Little People Everywhere, by Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald, new volumes: Fritz in Germany, Gerda 





in Sweden, Boris in Russia, Betty in Canada, each 
illus. in color, ete., 60 cts. net.—Stories from 
British History, by Thomas Bevan, illus. in color, 
ete., 50 ets. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Light Horse Harry’s Legion, by Everett T. Tomlin- 


son, illus., $1.50.—The Crashaw Brothers, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, illus., $1.50.—The Farm Book, by 
E. Boyd Smith, illus in color by the author, $1.50 
net.—Tales from the Alhambra, by Washington 
Irving, illus. in color by C. E. Brock.—Yo 
Americans in the British Isles, by Everett T. Tom- 
linson, illus. from photographs, etc., $1.50.—The 
Bunnikins-Bunnies in Europe, by Edith B. David- 
son, illus. in color by Clara E. Atwood, 50 cts. net. 
—Dixie Kitten, by Eva March Tappan, $1.— 
Brothers in Fur, by Eliza Orne White, illus. from 
7 = $1.—Star People, by Katharine Fay 
wey, illus., $1.50.—Little Girl Blue, by Jose- 
phine Scribner Gates, illus., 50 ets. net.—The Chil- 
dren’s Book, edited by Horace E. Seudder, new 
holiday edition, illus. in color, ete., $2.50.—The 
Homecomers, by Winifred eer: illus., $1.20 
net.—When Sarah Went to School, Elsie Sing- 
master, illus., $1.—Finella in Fairyland, by De- 
metra Kenneth Brown, illus., 50¢ cts. net.—The 
Old, Old Story Book, compiled by Eva March 
pan, illus. by A. I. Keller, $1.50.—The Christmas 
Angel, by Abbie Farwell Brown, illus., 60 cts. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Mollie and the Unwise Man Abroad, by John Ken- 


drick —_ illus. in color, $1.50.—A New School 
Story, by May Baldwin, illus., $1.50.—Rosa Re 

by Laura T. Meade, illus., $1.50.—Three Amateur 
Scouts, by Raymond Jacberns, illus. in color, $1.50. 
—Teddy Lester’s Chums, by John Finnemore, 
illus., $1.50.—Poor Uncle Henry, by Raymond Jac- 
berns, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Lone Patrol, by 
John Finnemore, illus., $1.50.—-Norse Fairy Tales, 
illus. in color, ete., $1.75.—Three Hundred Things 
a Bright Boy Can Do, by Many Hands, illus., $2. 
net.—Arctic Expleration, by J. Kennedy Maclean, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Mars via the Moon, by Mark 
Wicks, illus., $1.50.—A Knight Errant and His 
Doughty Deeds, the story of Amadis of Gaul, 
edited by N. J. Davidson, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
The Middie of the ‘‘Blunderbore,’’ by Lieut. 
Charles Gleig, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Phan- 
tom Battleship, by Rupert Chesterton, illus., $1— 
**Coo-ee! ’? Robert Leighton, illus, $1— 
Strong-Hand on, by Christopher Beck, illus., 
$1.—Kiddie of the Camp, by Robert Leighton, illus., 
$1.—The Little Tin Soldier, by Graham Mar, illus., 
$1.—The Little Torment, by Margaret Kilroy, 
illus., $1.—Romance, Hero, and Adventure Series, 
new vols.: The Romance of the Ship, by E. Keble 
Chatterton, illus., $1.50 net.; The Romance of 
Modern Astronomy, by Hector herson, Jr., 
illus., $1.50 net; Adventures Among Red ae 
by H. W. G. Hyrst, illus., $1.50 net.; Heroes o 
Elizabethan England, by Rev. Edward Gilliat, 
illus., $1.50; Missionary Heroes in Oceania, by 
John C. Lambert, illus., 75 cts. net.—Lippincott’s 
Wonder Library, new vols.: The Wonders of the 
Insect World, by Edmund Selous; The Wonders 
of the Modern Railway, by Archibald Williams; 
each illus., 75 cts. net.—Mopsa, the Fairy, by Jean 
Ingelow, new edition, illus. in color by Maria L. 
Kirk, $1.50.—Bimbi Stories for Children, by 
**Quida,’’ new edition, illus. in color by Maria L. 
Kirk, $1.50.—The Swiss Family Robinson, edited 
by G. E. Mitton, new edition, illus. in color by 

arry Rountree, $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


The Boy Ranchers of Puget Sound, by Harold Bist 
ardin 


loss, illus., $1.50.— g’s Luck, by E. Nesbit, 
illus., $1.50.—Dick Among the Lumber Jacks, by 
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A. W. Dimock, illus., $1.50.—Young Duck Shooters 
in Camp, by Frank E. Kellogg, illus., $1.25.— 
Janet and Her Dear Phebe, by Clarissa Dixon, with 
frontispiece, 75 cts.—The Wonderland of Stamps, 
by W. Dwight Burroughs, illus., $1.50.—The Boys’ 
Book of Railways, by J. R. Howden, illus., $2.— 
The Boys’ Book of Warships, by J. R. Howden, 
illus., $2.—The Children’s Story of Westminster 
Abbey, by C. E. Troutbeck, illus., $1.35 net.—Bel- 
lerophon, the bravest of the brave, by Edward 
Fraser, illus., $2.—The Land of the Golden Trade, 
West Africa, by John Lang, illus., in color, $2 
net.—The Scottish Fairy Book, by Elizabeth W. 
Grierson, illus. in color, $1.50.—Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, edited by Amy Sowerby, illus. in color by 
Millicent Sowerby, $2. net—Stories from Old 
French Romance, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 
75 cts. net—The Adventures of Two Ants, by 
Nanny Hammerstrém, illus., $1——The Animal 
Why Book, by W. P. Pycraft, illus. in color by Ed- 
win Noble, $2. net.—A Little Child’s Life of Jesus, 
by Amy Steedman, illus. in color, $1.—Baby’s Day, 
by Grace G. Wiederseim, illus. in color by the 
author, 60 cts.—Fido, by Grace G. Wiederseim, illus. 
by the author, 50 cts.—Kitty-Puss, by Grace G. 
Wiederseim, illus. by the author, 50 cts.—The Glue 
Series, by Clara Andrews Williams, new vols.: The 
Doll’s House that Glue Built; The Ships that Glue 
Sailed; The Children’s Store; Puzzle Pictures of 
Farm Yard Friends; The Pinwheel Book; each 
illus. in color, $1.—Stokes’s Wonder Book for 
1910, illus. in color, $1.50.—A. B. C. Books for 
Boys and Girls, by F. A. Lewin, illus., $1.50 net.— 
Tiny True Tales of Animals, by Mary Macleod, 
illus. in color, 50 cts.—Augustus, by the Countess 
of Jersey, illus. in color, 50 cts.—How They Went 
to the Seaside, by S. R. Praeger, illus. in color, $1.— 
Uncle Wisdom’s Parlor Tour, by John Lea, illus. 
in color, $1.—Indian Tales and Dreams, by H. 
Thorna, illus. in color, $1.—Ovutcault’s Buster 
Brown Up-to-Date, illus. in color, 60 ets. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 


The Never-Old Stories Series, by Lettice Bell, new 
0 Never-Old Stories; stories of old testament 
kings, with introduction by Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
n, illus., $1.25 net.—Around the World in Seven 
ys, by Herbert Strang, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
—Palm Tree Island, by Herbert Strang, illus. in 
color, $1.25.—Settlers and Scouts, by Herbert 
Strang, illus. in color, $1.25.—Swift and Sure, by 
Herbert Strang, illus. in color, $1. net.—The Happy 
Book, told by Githa Sowerby, illus. in color by 
Millicent Sowerby, 40 cts. net.—The Twins; the 
adventures of two troublesome puppies, by Cecil 
Aldin, illus. in color by the author, $2. net.—Farm 
Babies, by Cecil Aldin, illus. in color by the author, 
$1.25—The White Kitten Book, by Cecil Aldin, 
illus. in color by the author, 75 cts.—Robinson 
Crusoe, illus. in color by Noel Pocock, $2 net.—The 
Children’s Dickens, illus. in color by Gilbert 8S. 
Wright, 75 ets.—The Children’s King Arthur, illus. 
in color, 75 cts.—The Children’s Shakespeare, illus. 
by Durden, 75 cts.—Sheaves of Gold, stories from 
the Old Testament, illus., $1.—Ballads of Famous 
Fights, illus, in color, $1.25.—My Picture Poetry 
Book, illus., $1.—The Bird Book, illus. in color 
by W. Foster, $1.—The Cosy Corner Book, illus. 
in color, $1.—My Picture Hymn Book; favorite 
mg for children, illus. in color, 50 cts.—The 
ew Line upon Line, edited by J. E. Hodder Will- 
jams, with preface by the Bishop of Durham, 50 
¢ts—Grimms’ Tales for Children, illus. in color, 
50 ets—Dollikin Dutch, illus., 50 cts. net.—The 
Land of Nod, by May Byron, illus. by Rosa Peth- 
erick, 50 cts. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


The Listen to Me Stories, by Aspinwall Alicia, illus., 





$1.50.—Two Schoolgirls in Florence, by May Bald- 
Range and Trail, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus., $1.50.— 
Piers Plowman, by Florence Converse, new edition, 
illus. in color by Garth Jones, $1.50 net.—Joan, the 
Maid of France, by Charles Hart, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.25.—A Schoolgirl’s Battlefield, by Raymond 
Jackberns, illus., $1.50.—Adventures of Tommy 
Postoffice, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, new edition, 
illus., $1.25.—Captain Polly of Annapolis, illus., 
$1.50.—Fighting with Fremont, a tale of the con- 
quest of California, by Everett McNeill, $1.50.— 
Old Pincushion, and other tales, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, new edition, illus. in color, $1.50—Pretty 
Girls and the Others, by Mrs. L. T. Meade, illus., 
$1.50.—The Flint Heart, a fairy tale, by Eden 
Phillpotts, illus., $1.50.—Where the Wind Blows, 
ten fairy tales retold, by Katherine Pyle, illus. in 
color by Bertha Carson Day, $2.—Captain Pete in 
Alaska, by Jas. Cooper Wheeler, illus., $1.50.— 
Fairy Tales, by Wilhelm Hauff, illus. in color by 
Arthur A. Dixon, $2.50.—Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illus. 
in color by H. Granville Fell, $2.50.—Fairy Tales, 
by Hans C. Anderson, trans. Mrs. Lucas, illus. 
in color by Maxwell Armfield, $3.—Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, by John Bunyan, illus. in color by Frank C. 
Pape, $3.—Told to the Children Series, new vols.: 
Celtic Tales; Stories from Shakespeare, second 
series.—Children’s Classics for 1910, edited by Wal- 
ter Jerrold, illus. in color. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


At the Home Plate, by A. T. Dudley, illus., $1.25.— 


Dave Porter at Star Ranch, by Edward Strate- 
meyer, illus., $1.25-——-The Automobile Boys of 
Lakeport, by Edward Stratemeyer, illus., $1.25.— 
The Young Blockaders, by E. T. Tomlinson, illus., 
$1.50.— Winning the Eagle Prize, by Norman 
Brainerd, illus., $1.25.—The Crimson Ramblers, by 
Warren L. Eldred, illus., $1.50.—The Young Guide, 
by Clarence B, Burleigh, illus., $1.50.—Larry Burke, 

by Frank I. Odell, illus., $1.25.—Tim 
and Roy in Camp, by Frank Pendleton, illus., $1.50. 
—The Boy With the U. 8. Foresters, by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler, illus. from photographs, $1.50. 
—A little Maid of Boston Town, by Margaret Sid- 
ney, illus. by Frank T. Merrill, $1.50.—Hester’s 
Counterpart, by Jean K. Baird, illus., $1.25.— 
Helen Grant’s Decision, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
illus., $1.25.—The Other Sylvia, by Nina Rhoades, 
illus., $1.—Dorothy Dainty’s Winter, by Amy 
Brooks, illus., by the author, $1.—Prue’s Play- 
mates, by Amy Brooks, illus, by the author, $1. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 


Over the Nonsense Road, by Lucile Gulliver, illus., 


$1.50 net.—Lewis Carroll, by Belle Moses, with 

rtrait, $1.25 net.—Winning His ‘‘Y,’’ by Ralph 

enry Barbour, illus. in color, $1.50.—The New 
Boy at Hilltop, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus, in 
color, $1.50.—The Riflemen of the Ohio, by Joseph 
A. Altsheler, illus. in color, $1.50.—In Line of 
Duty, by Captain Richard Pearson Hobson, illus. 
in color, $1.50.—Williams on Service, by Lieut. 
Hugh Johnson, illus. in color, $1.50.—That Fresh- 
man, by Christina Catrevas, illus. in color, $1.50,— 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and The Talis- 
man, edited by Herbert P. Williams, each illus, in 
color, $1.50—Rulers of the Surf, by J. W. Muller, 
illus. in color, $1.50.—The Young Privateersman, 
by William O. Stevens and McKee Barclay, illus. 
in color, $1.50.—The Winning Ten, by Edward M. 
a a illus. in color, $1.50. (D. Appleton & 


The Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes, by Francis Ar- 


nold Collins, illus. from photographs, $1.20 net.— 
Magicians’ Tricks, by Henry Hatton and Adrian 
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Plate, illus., $1.60 net.—The Walter Camp Book of 
Foot-Ball, illus,, $2, net.—Mother and Daughter, 
by Mrs. Burton Chance, $1. net.—Kingsford, Quar- 
ter, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus., $1.50.—The 
League of the Signet Ring, by Mary Constance 
DuBois, illus., $1.50.—Betty’s Happy Year, by 
Carolyn Wells, illus., $1.50.—The Young Rail- 
roaders, by F. Lovell Coombs, illus., $1.50.—The 
Brownies’ Latest Adventurers, by Palmer Cox, illus. 
by the author, $1.50.—The Lakerim Cruise, by 
Rupert Hughes, illus., $1.50.—The Journey Book, 
by De Witt Clinton Falls, illus. by the author, $1. 
—Pueblo Indian Folk-Lore Stories, by Charles F. 
Lummis, illus., $1.50. (Century Co.) 

The Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur, 
by Howard Pyle, illus. by the author, $2.50 net.— 
The Boy’s Drake, by Edwin M. Bacon, illus., $1.50 
net.—The Cadet of the Black Star Line, by / = 
D. Paine, illus., $1.25.—By Reef and Trail, by 
Fisher Ames, Jr., illus. by Charles Livingston Bull, 
new edition, $1.50.—Little Folks’ Handy Book, by 
Lina and Adelia B. Beard, illus. by the authors, 
75 cts. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Last of the Mohicans, by James Fenimore 
Cooper, illus. in color, by E. Boyd Smith, $1.35 
net.—The Bob’s Hill Braves, by Charles P. Bur- 
ton, illus., $1.50.—The Silver Thread, and other 
folk plays for children, by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackey, $1.10 net.—Stories from the Chronicle of 
the Cid, by Mary W. Plummer, illus., 90 cts. net.— 
Captain Phil, by M. M. Thomas, new edition, illus., 
$1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Story of Our Navy for Young Americans, by 
Willis J. Abbott, illus., $2.—Why? reflections for 
children, verse and pictures, by John Rae, $1.25.— 
Wolf, the Storm Leader, by Frank Caldwell, illus. 
from photographs, $1.60 net.—The Scissors Book 
and The Scissors Mother Goose, by Burt Barnes, 
each illus., 75 ets.—Bill Bruce of Server’, by Gil- 
bert Patten, illus., $1.25.—Patty’s Success, by 
Carolyn Wells, illus., $1.25.—Marjorie in Com- 
mand, by Carolyn Wells, illus., #1.25.—The Wild 
Flower Fairy Book, by Esther Singleton, new edi- 
tion, illus. in color, $1.25.—Dick and Dolly’s Ad- 
ventures, by Carolyn Wells, illus., $1.25. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Kiddie Land, by Margaret G. Hays, illus. in color, 
$1.25.—The Children’s Favorites, told in easy 
French, by Kathleen Fitzgerald, new vols.: Per- 
rault’s Fairy Tales and La Fontaine’s Fables, 
each illus. in color by Gilbert James, 50 cts. net.— 
The Magical Man of Mirth, by Elbridge H. Sabin, 
illus. in color, $1.25.—Stories from Bickens and 
Scott, retold by Alice F. Jackson, first vols.: David 
Copperfield, Little Nell, Ivanhoe, The Talisman, 
each illus. in color, 75 cts. net.—A Wilderness 
Dog, the biography of a gray wolf, by Clarence 
Hawkes, illus., by Charles Copeland, $1.50.—Black 
Beauty, the autobiography of a horse, by Anna 
Sewell, illus. in color, $1.25.—The Polly Page 
Yacht Club, by Izola L. Forrester, illus., $1.25.— 
The Four Corners in Camp, by Amy E. Blanchard, 
illus., $1.50.—Historie Girlhoods, by Rupert 8. Hol- 
land, illus., $1.50 net.—A Dear Little Girl at 
School, by Amy E. Blanchard, illus., $1.25. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Betty Wales on the Campus, by Margaret Warde, 
illus., $1.25.—A Little Princess of Tonopah, by 
Aileen Cleveland Higgins, illus., $1.25.—Glenloch 
Girls, by Grace M. Femick, illus., $1.25.—Peggy 


Owen, by Lucy Foster Madison, illus., $1.25q— 
The Young Continentals at Bunker Hill, by John 
MelIntyre, illus., $1.25.—An Annapolis Second 
Classman, by Lieut.-Com. E. L. Beach, illus. by 
Frank T. Merrill, $1.25.—A United States Mid- 





shipman in the Philippines, by Lieut-Com. Yates 
Stirling, illus., $1.25.—A Senior Quarter-Back, by 
T. Truxton Hare, illus., $1.25.—Captain of the 
School Team, by John Prescott Earl, illus., $1.25.— 
Grandpa’s Little Girls’ Houseboat Party, by Alice 
Turner Curtis, illus., $1.—Felicia Visits, by Eliza- 
beth Lincoln Gould, illus., $1—The Admiral’s Lit- 


tle Housek 


r, by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, illus, 
$1. (Penn blishing Co.) : 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, illus. in color by Max- 


field Parrish, $2.50.—A Child’s Book of Old 
Verses, collected and illus. in color by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith, $2.50.—Ten Boys from History, by Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser, illus, $2.—The Animal 
Trainer, trans. from the French of P. Guigou, illus. 
by A. Vimar, $1.25.—Cookery for Little Girls, by 
Olive Hyde Foster, illus., 75 cts. net.—The Pies and 
the Pirates, by John Rae, illus. in color by the 
author, 75 cts. net.—The Blowing Away of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bushy-Tail, by Edith B. Davidson, illus. in 
color, 50 cts. (Duffield & Co.) 


Harper’s Book of Little Plays, edited by Madalene 


D. Barnum, illus. by Howard Pyle, $1.—The Story 
of Great Inventions, by Elmer Ellsworth Burns, 
illus., $1.25.—The Young Forester, by Zane Grey, 
illus., $1.25.—The Runaway Flying Machine, by 
Richard Barry, Van Tassel Sutphen, and others, 
illus., €0 cts.—King of the Plains, stories of ranch, 
Indian, and mine, by W. O. Stoddard, Charles F. 
Lummis, and others, illus., 60 cts—The Young De- 
tectives, by Albert Lee, J. L. Harbour, and others, 
illus. by Peter Newell, $1.50—The Hollow Tree 
thur Knipe, illus., $1.25.—Favorite Fairy Tales, 
illus., 60 cts.—Captain of the Eleven, by Alden Ar- 
Snowed-In Book, by Albert Bigelow Paine, illus., 
win, $1.50.—Long Will; a romance of the days of 
$1.50. (Harper & Brothers.) 


The Horseman of the Plains, by Joseph A. Altsheler, 


illus. in color by Charles Livingston Bull, $1.50.— 
Hero Tales of the Far North, by Jacob Riis, illus., 
$1.50 net—Two Boys in the Tropics, by Eliza 
Haldeman Figyelmessy, illus., $1.50.—Hearts and 
Coronets, by Alice Wilson Fox, $1.50.—A Chil- 
dren’s Story, by Zona Gale, $1.50.—The Slew- 
by E. V. Lucas, illus., $1.50. (Macmillan 
0.) 


Billy Tomorrow in Camp, by Sarah Pratt Carr, illus., 


$1.25.—With Lyon in Missouri, by Byron A. Dunn, 
illus., $1.25.—With Sully in the Sioux Lands, by 
Joseph Mills Hanson, illus., $1.50.—The Little Old 
Outlaws, a book of children’s verses, by Anne 
Archbold Miller, illus. from photographs, 75 cts. 
net.—Don Macgrath, by Randall Parrish, illus., 
$1.50.—Stories of the Menehunes, by Thomas G. 
Thrum, illus., 50 cts. net.—Life Stories for Young 
People, trans. by George P. Upton, new vols.: 
Charlemagne; Prince Eugénie; The Noble — 
Eugénie, Empress of the French; Queen 

Sophia of Naples, a forgotten heroine; each illus., 
50 cts. net.—The Route of the Foreigner, by 
= Zollinger, illus., $1.50. (A. C. McClurg 

-) 


Chatterbox for 1910, improved and enlarged, illus. in 


color, $1.25.—A Happy Little Time, by Laura E. 
Richards, illus. in color, $1.25.—Chatterbox Picture 
Book Series, edited by Anna Robinson, new vols.: 
The Chatterbox Book of Wild Animals; The Chat- 
terbox Book of Cats and Dogs, with colored frontis- 
iece, ete., each $1.—Prince Pimpernel, by Her- 

rt Ricks, illus. in color, $1.—The Forest Found- 
ling, by S. H. Hamer, illus. in color, $1.—The 
Enchanted Wood, by 8S. H. Hamer, illus. in color, 
75 ets—The Twins in Ceylon, by Bella Woolf, 
illus. in color, 75 cts.—Rainy Day Pastimes for 
Children, by Baroness Louise Von Palm, illus., $1.— 
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Christmas in Many Lands Series, new vols.: Christ- 
mas in Spain, by Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy; Christ- 
mas in Austria, by Frances Bartlett; each illus., 
50 cts.—The Giant of the Treasure Caves, by Mrs. 
E. G. Milliken, illus. in color. $1.50.—A. Scout’s 
Story, by Owen Rhoscomy], illus., $1.25.—The White 
River Raft, by Lewis B. Miller, illus., $1.50.—The 
Minute Boys Series, by Edward Stratemeyer and 
James Otis, new vol.: The Minute Boys of Boston, 
illus., $1.25. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, by Robert Browning, 
illus. in color by Hope Dunlap, $1.25.—Baby Days, 
a sunbonnet record, by Bertha E. Corbett, illus. in 
eolor by the author, $1.50.—The Rhyming Ring, 
by. Louise Ayres Garnett, illus. in color by Hope 
Dunlap, $1.25.—The Hiawatha Alphabet, by Flor- 
ence Holbrook, illus. in color by Hugo D. Pohl, 
75 cts.—Stories of Heroism, by William H. Mace, 
illus. in color, $1.—The Bandit Mouse, and other 
tales, by W. A. Frisbie, illus. in color, 25 cts.— 
The Shanghai Twins, by W. A. Frisbie, illus. in 
color, 25 cts.—Natural History Stories for Children, 
by W. A. Frisbie, illus. in color, 25 cts.—Snap 
Shots, by W. A. Frisbie, illus. in color, 25 ets.— 
Picture Birds and Merry Rhymes, by Edward J. 
Lake, ilius., 25 ets—A Book of Birds for Chil- 
dren, by Edward J. Lake, illus., 25 cts—A Book 
of Animals for Children, by Edward J. Lake, illus., 
25 cts.—The Pirate Frog, by Frisbie and ‘‘ Bart,’’ 
illus. in color, 25 ets.—The Funny Adventures of 
Captain Pip, by Frisbie and ‘‘Bart,’’ illus. in 
color, 25 cts. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Biffel, a Trek Ox, by Stanley Portal Hyatt, illus., 
$1.50.—The Littliest Fairy, by Elizabeth and Doris 
Webb, illus. in color, $1.50.—Fairy Tales Children 
Love, compiled and edited by Charles Welsh, illus. 
in color, $1.25.—The Children’s Bookshelf, new 
vols.: Old English Stories, by F. J. H. Darton; 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men, by Mary Mac- 
leod; each illus. in color, 50 ets—True Stories 
from History, by Edith Roberts, illus. in color, 60 
ets. — Little French People, by Kate I. Fricero, 
illus., $1.25.—The Little Tot Library, new vols.: 
Simple Simon; The Frog Who Would A-Wooing 
Go., illus. by Frank Adams; each 75 cts.—The 
Bunny Book, by Jessie Pope, illus. in color, 60 cts. 
(Dodge Publishing Co.) 

The Steps to Nowhere, by Grace Duffie Boylan, illus. 
in color, $1.50.—Tales Come True, by Margaret 
Coulson Walker, illus. in color, $1.25.—-The Narra- 
tive Bible, by Clifton Johnson, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The Golden Books for Children, first vols.: Robin 
Hood, retold by Clifton Johnson; The Arabian 
Nights, retold by Anna Tweed; each illus. $1. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Uncle Remus and the Little Boy, by Joel Chandler 
Harris, illus. in color by J. M. Conde, $1.25. (Smail, 
Maynard & Co.) 

The Chicken World, by E. Boyd Smith, illus. in 
color by the author, $2. net.—The Little Ginger- 
bread Man, by G. H. P., illus. in color, $1.50 net.— 
Monster Land, by Ronald Quiz, illus. in color, $2.50. 
—Legends and Stories of Italy, by Amy Steedman, 
illus. in color, $2.50 net. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Lilac Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang, illus. 
in color by H. J. Ford, $1.60 net.—The Little 
Wizard of White Cloud Hill, by Mrs. F. E. Crich- 
ton, illus., $1.25. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

My Brother the King, the tale of James Darcy, King 
James I. of Yalmal, and his sister, Wyemarke 
Darcey, by Edward H. Cooper, $1.50.—Cross and 
Dagger, the Crusade of 1212, by William Scott 
Durrant, M. A., illus., $1.50.—Walter Crane’s Pic- 
ture Books, new vol.: Buckle My Shoe Picture 
Book, illus., 25 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 











The Green Door, by Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, illus. 


in color, $1. net.—The Five Senses, by An M. 
Keys, illus. in color by Jessie Willcox Smith, $1. 
net.—Dan Beard’s Animal Book, new and enlarged 
edition, illus., $2. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


Dick Randall, the young athlete, by Ellery H. Clark, 


illus., $1.50.—The Palace Made by Music, by Ray- 
mond MacDonald Alden, $1. net.—The Famous Doll 
Books, new vol.: The Live Doll’s Party Days, by 
Josephine Scribner Gates, illus. by Virginia Keep, 
$1.25.—Sunshine Annie, or the girl of the toy shop, 
by Josephine Scribner Gates, illus., $1.25. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


Caldweil’s Boys and Girls at Home, third issue, illus. 


in color, $1.25.—The Daisy, an old-fashioned pic- 
ture book for children, by Ruth A. Hobson, illus. 
in color, $1.25.—The Children’s Own Library of 
Stories Old and New, 14 titles in preparation, each 
illus. in color, 60 cts.—Babes and Birds, by Jessie 
Pope, illus. in color by Charles Robinson, 75 cts.— 
Six to Sixteen Series, new vol.: Tom, Nadine, and 
Snuffles, by Grace Squires, illus., 60 cts.—New Edith 
Series for 1910, 10 new titles, illus., each 50 cts.— 
Every Boy’s Library, for 1910, 13 new titles, illus., 
each 50 cts.—The Great Aeroplane, by Captain 
F. 8. Brereton, illus., $1.25.—Indian and Scout, by 
Captain F. 8. Brereton, illus., $1.25.—The Invisi- 
ble Island, by Alexander Macdonald, illus., $1.25. 
(H. M. Caldwell Co.) 


The Greek Heroes, trans. with additions by Niebuhr, 


illus. in color by Arthur Rackham, 50 cts.—Stories 
of King Arthur, by A. L. Haydon, illus. in color 
by Arthur Rackham, 50 cts.—Alice in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll, illus. in color by Charles Robin- 
son, $1.—The Sun’s Babies, by Edith Howes.— 
Plays for Young People, by Frances Helen Harris, 
$1. (Cassell & Co.) 


The Doings of the Dollivers, by Grace MacGowan 


Cooke, illus., $1. net.—The Children’s City, New 
York for young people, by Esther Singleton, illus., 
$1.25.—An Out-of-Door Diary for Boys and Girls, 
arranged by Marion Miller, illus. in color by the 
author, $1.25 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


Every Child Should Know Series, new vols.: Folk 


Tales Every Child Should Know, edited by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, with frontispiece, 90 cts. net; 
Operas Every Child Should Know, edited by Dolores 
Bacon, with frontispiece, 90 cts. net; Earth and 
Sky Every Child Should Know, by Julia Ellen 
Rogers, illus., $1.20 net.—The Fairy Ring, with 
introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin and an orig- 
inal poem by Nora Archibald Smith, illus. in color, 
$1.25. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


The Young Mineralogist Series, first vols.: A Chip 


of the Old Block, by Prof. E. J. Houston, illus.; 
The Land Drought, by Prof. E. J. Houston; each 
illus., $1.25. (Griffith & Rowland Press.) 


The Frozen Northland, by Winfield 8. Mason, illus., 


$1.25 net—A Jolly Half Dozen, by Mrs. Mary 
McCrae Culter, illus., $1. net. (Jennings & Gra- 


ham.) 
Juvenile Speaker, by L. Frank Baum, illus., $1.25.— 


The Emerald City of Oz, by L. Frank Baum, illus. 
in color, $1.25. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 


The ees of the Twins, and ten other tales, by 


Clyde Fitch, $1.25. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 


Green Mountain Pioneers, by George Waldo Browne, 


illus., $1.50.—The Fairy Changeling, by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, illus. by Fanny Y. Cory, $1. net. 
—A Daughter of the Revolution, by Jessie Ander- 
son Chase, illus., $1.—Coco Bolo, King of the Float- 
ing Islands, by Sigford F. Hamp, illus., $1. (Rich- 
ard G. Badger.) 


Fairy Tales from Afar, by Svend Grundtvig, illus., 


$1.25. (Wessels & Bissell Co.) 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1910, 


Africa, Lassoing Wild Animals in. Guy H. Scull. Zverybody’s. 
African, The Real. Herbert Ward. Scribner 
American Trade, Changing Position of. T. A. Thacher. No. Am, 
Author's Purpose, The. Frederic Taber Cooper. Bookman. 
Aviation in Dreams. Havelock Ellis. Atlantic. 
Barnyard Chef d’Oeuvre, A. Edward C. Marsh. Bookman. 
Beggars, Some Old-Time. Hamilton W. Mabie. Outlook. 
Beveridge, Senator at J. Lucius Swift. Rev. of Reviews. 
Bible in Literat fi of. Henry van Dyke. Century. 
Bible Translation, aloultins in. A. F. Chamberlain. Harper. 
Bird Men, The. Isaac F. Marcosson. Munsey. 
Book, World's Most Beautiful. Mary D. Hoffman. Scribner. 
“ Broadway Life.” Novels of. James Churchill. Bookmen. 
Brussels Exhibition, The. Fernand Khnopff. Int. Studio. 
Business, Organized. Lincoln Steffens. Hverybody’s. 
Butler. Samuel. Cleveland Palmer. Bookman. 
California, A New. A.J. Wells. World To-day. 
California, The King’s Highway of. E. C. Peixotto. Scribner. 
Canada, Reciprocity with. Henry M. Whitney. Atlantic. 
“ Carmen,” The Story of. Isabel Floyd-Jones. Bookman. 
Carolina Garden, Au Old-Time. Frances Duncan. Century. 
Carson. Kit, Last of the Trail-Makers. C. M. Harvey. Century. 
Cascorra, the First Cuban Siege. Frederick Funston. Scribner. 
Chemistry, Recent Progress in. Charles A. Doremus. Century. 
Chicago's Foreign Colonies. Ernest Poole. Hverybody’s. 
Cholera Epidemic in Europe, The. J. B. Huber. Rev. of Revs. 
Commuter and “ Modern Conveniences.” D. L. Sharp. Atlantic. 
Conservation Policy, Public and the. J. R. McKee. No. Amer. 
Cotton Mill, People of the. G. W. Mowrer. World To-day. 
Criminals, Problem of Our. Maynard Shipley. World To-day. 
Cruelty, The Decline of. Frank Marshal! White. Munsey. 
Cear’s Birthday Books. The. Gardner Teall. Bookman. 
D’Aurevilly. Barbey. William A. Bradley. North American. 
Democratic House, Probability ofa. Champ Clark. Munsey. 
Deutacher K unstlerbund’s Exhibition at Hamburg. Jnt. Studio 
Dream, A. Leo Tolstoy. Forum. 
Exercise and Rest. Luther Halsey Gulick. North American. 
Five-Cent Drama, Censoring the. C. V. Tevis. World To-day. 
Forest Ranger at Work, The. Randall R. Howard. Muneey. 
Forrest Home for Retired Actors. Emmett C. King. Munsey. 
France, Taking the Cure in. Louise Closser Hale. Harper. 
German Social Democracy, The. John W. Perrin. No. Amer. 
Getting Back to Work. Minna Thomas Antrim. Lippincott. 
Golf, the Game of Courtesy. Walter Camp. Century. 
Heroine, The, and Her Clothes. Edna Kenton. Bookman. 
History, Detachment and the Writing of. Carl Becker. Atlantic. 
Hollow-Tile Construction for Country Houses. Int. Studio. 
Hospital Abuses. Norman Barnesby, Forum. 
Howells, Mr., A Suppressed Novel by. Bookman. 
Ideal, Back to the. Martha Pickens Halsey. World To-day. 
Income, Your. Charles Blair MacDonald. North American. 
Indian Land Troubles. F.E. Leupp. Rev. of Reviews. 
Indian Pictures. Night Effects in. Int. Studio. 
Indian, Playing. M’Cready Sykes. EHverybody’s. 
Ireland — What She Wants. John E. Redmond. Averybody’s. 
Irish Outlook, The New. James Boyle. Forum. 
Irving-Payne Correspondence, The—I. Scribner. 
James, William. Edwin Bjirkman. Rev. of Reviews. 
Japanese Ceramic Artists. H.Shugio. Int. Studio. 
Japan, Intellectual Life in. Paul 8. Reinsch. Atlantic. 
Jerusalem, Holy Week in. Robert Hichens. Century. 
Kashmir, The Athletic Method in. Henry Forman. Outlook. 
King Edward VII. Xavier Paoli. Hverybody’s. 
King’s Funeral, The. Mary King Waddington. Scribner. 
Korea. Japan’s Absorption of. William E. Griffis. No. Amer. 





Lady of the Slave States, The. Emily James Putnam. Atlantic. 


Landscape, An Object Lesson in. Charles P. Cushing. Outlook. 
Livery in America. Jesse Lynch Williams. American. 
Lioyd-George, David. T. P. O'Connor. Munsey. 

Masculine, The Eternal. Grace Isabel Colh ke 
Mexico, The Betrayal of. E. Alexander Powell. tae, 
Milwaukee's Socialist Government. Rev. of Reviews. 

Mind Cure Based on Science, The New. H. A. Bruce. American. 
Mines, New Bureau of. Guy Elliott Mitchell. 
Newcomb, John and Simon. Sara N. Merrick. Everybody's. 
New England, Agriculture in. Sylvester Baxter. Outlook. 

New York's Public Service. John 8. Kennedy. World To-day. 
New York's Transportation. L.E.Van Norman. Rev. of Revs 
Nietzsche and Morals. Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Forum. 
Nightingale, Florence. Leon Addison Harvey. Outlook. 
Nobility, A Patent of. Ada Cambridge. Atlantic. 
Opposition, The Philosophy of. John Grier Hibben. Atlantic. 





World To-day. 





Pencraft, Thirty Years of. General Charles King. Li, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station. M.Schuyler. Int. Studio, 
Pittsburg, What a Few Men Did in. Albert R. Nock. American, 
Play, Planting a. George Middleton. Bookman. 
Poison Bugaboo, The. Samuel Hopkins Adams. Everybody's, 
Politics, The New. William Garrott Brown. North American, 
Pragmatisms, The Two. Vernon Lee. North American. 
Pre-Raphaelite Poets, A Group of. Ford M. Hueffer. Harper, 
Railroads in Far Places. Frederic B. Warren. World To-day. 
Reconstruction Period, Diary of — IX. Gideon Wells. Atlantic. 
Religion, The Cheapening of. James O. Fagan. Atlantic. 
Rembrandts, America’s. Louis A. Holman. Century. 
Republican Control, Reasons for. James A. Tawney. Munsey. 
Republican Party Forward Movement. J. P. Dolliver. Outlook, 
Roll, Alfred P.: Painter and Sculptor. L. Honoré. Int. Studio. 
Roosevelt, A Cartoon Life of. Francis E. Leupp. Rev. of Reve. 
Roosevelt in Africa. George Bird Grinnell. Review of Reviews. 
Roosevelt’s Western Tour. Edward A. Halsey. World To-day. 
Russian Laws, Courts, and Prisons. George Kennan. Century. 
Scottish Burgh, A Royal. E. Chariton Fortune. Harper. 
Shakspere Quartos, False Dateson. W.I. Neidig. Century. 
Sky, A Fallfrom the. Augustus Post. “entury. 
Smith, Goldwin. Reminiscences of —II. McClure. 
Smoke Nuisance, Business Man andthe. World To-day. 
Soil, The, as a BattleGround. A.D. Hall. Harper. 
South Kensington, 1910 National Competition at. Int. Studio. 
Suffragists, Militant. Martyn Johnson. World To-day. 
Sunday in a Great City. John A. Ford. World To-day. 
Tariff Mysteries and Cruelties. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Telescope, Making of a Great. George W. Ritchey. Harper. 
Tennyson, Romanticism in. William E.Smyser. No. Amer. 
Theater, A Talk about the. J. Forbes-Robertson. Outlook. 
Theatrical Syndicate, Rise and Fall of. W. P. Eaton. American. 
Town, My Little. Winifred Kirkland. Atlantic. 
“ Uncle Sam ” in Cartoon. Mary Swing Ricker. World To-day. 
Valley, The Beneficent. Grace Herlihy. Atlantic. 
Velasquez, A Portrait by. W.Stanton Howard. Harper. 
Webster, : Spy. William Gilmore Beymer. Harper. 
Weights and Measures, Honest. F.E. Leupp. Scribner. 
Wells, William: A Glasgow Painter. J.Taylor. Int. Studio. 
West, Evolution of the. O. L. Dickeson. World To-day. 
Women’sClubs,Federation of. Hildegarde Hawthorne. Century. 
Women of To-morrow, The — III. William Hard. Zverybody’s. 
Working-Girls’ Budgets. Sue A. Clarkeand E. Wyatt. McClure. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 136 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its issue of Sept. 1.] 


BIOGRA?HY AND REMINISCENCES. 

John Brown, 1800-1859: A Biography Fifty Years After. 
By Oswald Garrison Villard, A.M. Illustrated in photograv- 
ure, etc., large 8vo, 738 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 

A Japanese Artist in London. By Yoshio Markino; illus 
trated in color by the author. Large 8vo, 222 pages. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $2. net. 

Seven Great Statesmen, in the Warfare of Humanity with 
Unreason. By Andrew Dickson White. Large 8vo, 552 
pages. Century Co. $2.50 net. 

Chandler Moulton, Poet and Friend. By Lilian 
Whiting. Illustrated, 8vo, 294 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

My Mark Twain: Reminiscences and Criticisms. By W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated, 12mo, 187 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 net. 

With Stevenson in Samoa. By H. J. Moors. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 12mo, 230 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. By 
Arthur Howard Noll, LL.D., and A. Philip McMahon. With 
portrait, 16mo, 200 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

A Lawyer’s Recollections, in and out of Court. By George 
A. Torrey, 12mo, 227 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Three Wisconsin Cushings: A Sketch of the Lives of Howard 
B., Alonzo H., and William B. Cushing, Children of a Pioneer 
Family of Waukesha County. By Theron Wilber Haight. 
Illustrated, 8vo. 109 pages. Wisconsin History . 

Reminiscences of a Ranchman. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 
~~ edition ; illustrated, 12mo, 370 pages. A. C. McClurg 

. $1.50. 
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HISTORY. 


The Diary of James EK. Polk. Edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife. In3 volumes, with photogravure frontispieces, large 
8vo. A.C. McClurg & Co. $15. net. 

The French Revolution: A Political History, 1789-1804. By 
A. Aulard; translated from the French of the third edition 
by Bernard Miall. In 4 volumes, 8vo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $8. net. 

A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 





Preparing for Early Publication 
The SECOND PART of the COMPLETE 
INDEX to LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


Comprising contents of 127 volumes, 101 to 227, and so closing 
the century. For terms, etc., write to 


EDWARD ROTH, 1135 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. 
Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and John B. Andrews. With 
Preface by Richard T. Ely, and Introduction by John B. 
Clark. Vols. VII. and VIII., Labor Movement. With por- 
traits, large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Arthur H. Clark Co. 

The Passing of the Shereefian Empire. By E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett. Illustrated, large 8vo, 582 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $4. net. 

New Relation of Gaspesia: With the Customs and Religion 
of the Gaspesian Indians. By Father Chrestien Le Clercq; 
translated and edited, with a reprint of the original, by 
William F. Ganong, Ph.D. Limited edition; illustrated, 
4to, 452 pages. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 

The Writings of James Madison: Comprising his Public 
Papers and his Private Correspondence, including Numer- 
ous Letters and Documents Now for the First Time Printed. 
Edited by Gaillard Hunt. Volume IX., 1819-1836, Large 8vo, 
666 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Rise of the Republic of the United States. By Rich- 
ard Frothingham. Tenth edition; 8vo, 640 pages. Little. 
Brown, & Co. $2. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Literature of the South. By Montrose J. Moses. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 510 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50 net. 

A History of Story-Telling: Studies in the Development of 
Narrative. By Arthur Ransome. With portraits, large 8vo. 
318 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $8. net. 

Mad Shepherds, and Other Human Studies. By L. P. Jacks. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 251 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

What’s Wrong with the World. By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
12mo, 367 pages Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Essays in Criticism, Third Series. By Matthew Arnold. 
12mo, 296 pages. Boston: Ball Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 
The Bolster Book: A Book for the Bedside. By Harry Gra- 

ham. 12mo, 306 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language. By 
Hudson Maxim. Illustrated, large 8vo, 294 pages. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $2.50 net. 

The Man Forbid, and Other Essays. By John Davidson; with 
Introduction by Edward J. O’Brien. 16mo, 255 pages. 
Boston: Ball Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

The Love of Books and Reading. By Oscar Kuhns. 12mo, 
158 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

as Dooley Says. 12mo, 239 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

i. net. 

Bernard Shaw as Artist-Philosopher: An Exposition of 
Shavianism. By Renée M. Deacon. 12mo, 106 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1. net. 

College Days Essays. By Reuben Alonzo Gibson, LL.B. 
With portrait, 12mo, 151 pages. St. Louis: Nixon-Jones 
Printing Co. $1. 

The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy, in the Light of Hom- 
eric Usage. By Horace Leonard Jones. 8vo, 167 pages, 
“Corwell Studies in Classical Philology.” Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 80 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Nigger: An American Play in Three Acts. By Edward 
Sheldon. 12mo. 269 pages. Macmillan Co. - $1.25 net. 

Maybloom and Myrtle. By Samuel Minturn Peck. With 
portrait, 12mo, 150 pages. Dana Estes & Co. $1. 

Sleeps, and Other Poems. By Alida Chanler Emmet. 

12mo, 193 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

Rhymes of Home. By Burges Johnson. 12mo, 119 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

The Sphinx. By Oscar Wilde. 16mo, 46 pages. John Lane 
Co. $1. net. 

Forerunners of Dante: A Selection from Italian Poetry 
before 1300. Edited by A. J. Butler. 12mo, 262 pages. Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 

The Border of the Lake. By Agnes Lee. 12mo, 89 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 


(Continued on next page) 











CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd. 


Ancient and Modern Book Sellers 
23 New Oxford Street, London 
We issue regularly catalogues of Rare and Important items, 
finely bound and standard books, Autographs and al 
Drawings. and are always pleased to receive the names of col- 
lectors and others who would like to have copies forwarded 
gratis and post free. 
Lists of Special Wants Receive Prompt Attention 










ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Autograph Letters 
PURCHASED BY 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 4 E. 39th St., New York 
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BOOK OF THE HOUR 


CONFIDENCE OR 
NATIONAL SUICIDE? 


By ARTHUR E. STILWELL 


. V @rihuoee 2s 


Concerns you directly. Bound in Cloth. Price $1.00 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Muther’s History of 
Modern Painting 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Published price - $25.00 
OUR PRICE - - 12.50 


Hundreds of Similar Values in Art, 
Travel, History, etc. 














Four Volumes 





Send for prices on 


The New International Encyclopedia, 
The Americana, The Jewish Cyclopedia, 
Jesuit Relations, Stoddard Lectures 


McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop 


30 Church Street : : NEW YORK CITY 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN serene 


essays, ete., correctly typed. {Two-color effects a specialty, 
a useful form for text books. Revision. Standard rates. 
N. E. WEEKS, 504 E. 43d St., Phone Kenwood 203, CHICAGO 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. a 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK x CITY 








¥. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor. 


UTHORS’ Successful REVISION, 

CRITICISM of yy = 
speciality. Advice. Li 

GENCY Qpupatance, DISPOSAL. 

Write for Booklet and 

Endorsements. 160 Manhattan Avenue, New York 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 


























N AUTHOR, who desires to extend a small, 
individual, but reasonably successful pub- 
lishing enterprise, seeks an associate with capital, 
which need not be paid in the lump sum, but 
onty as the actual expenses of the business accrue. 
Address, AUTHOR, P. O. Box 393, BABYLON, N.Y. 


SPECIALIST IN 
Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 
Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St., New York 


FOR BOOKS hard to find, and for 
ANY BOOKS, recent or old, 


WRITE TO 
E. W. JOHNSON, Dealer in New and Old Books 
121 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
Send for New Catalogue GOOD BOOKs 
of Good Books. Purchased. 


SECOND HAND 
Theological Books sovciir? sn so. 
= Free Largest Stock in America 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 














Be Ly’ want to know Norway 
t is, read: “A TRIP TU 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 

SUN," bv Martha Buckingham 

Wood. Entertaining, instructive 

TO-DAY accurate. A wealth of Ihsen and 
Bjornson anecdotes, 310 pages, 

sy ilarrated | ame et. 

0 
A.C.MeGlurg, Chicago (rts, for Himecmang descriptive 
OR THE PUBLISHERS 767-769 Lexington, Ave. New York 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 
Sun-Ways of Song. By Alonzo L. Rice; with Introduction 
by Charles Major, and Epilogue by Frank L. Stanton. 12mo, 
100 pages. Sherman, French & Co. §1. net. 
Yawoob Strauss, and Other Poems. By Charlies Follen ~~ 
— 12mo, 311 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 


$i. 
Bi Dorado “ 20,” with Other Wierd Alaskan Tales. By Francis 
I. Maule. Illustrated, 12mo, 1% pages. John C. Winston 


Co. $1. net. 

Rag Weed Rhymes of Rural Folks. By Orlena Marian 
Minton. With frontispiece. 12mo, 92 pages. New York: 
Aberdeen Publishing Co. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Walden. fy Henry D. Thoreau. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, 440 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

The Mysteries of Paris. By Eugéne Sue. In two volumes; 
illustrated in photogravure, etc..12mo. Thomas Y. Crowell 
&Co. %2.50. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Prentiss Cummings. In 
two volumes, 12mo. Little, Brown, & Co. $8. net. 

Portraits. By Walter Pater. 8vo, 153 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by A. R- 
Waller. M.A. Volume VIII., 12mo, 385 pages. ‘‘ Cambridge 
English Classics.” G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Hand of Ethelberta, By Thomas Hardy. Thin paper 
edition; with frontispiece, 1zmo, 477 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Siegfried. By Richard Wagner; retold by Oliver Huckel. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 106 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo. 
75 cts. net. 

FICTION. 

An Affair of Dishonor. By William De Morgan. 12mo, 42% 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. §1.75. 

Rest Harrow: A Comedy of Resolution. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 400 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Doctor’s Lass. By Edward C. Booth. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 370 pages. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Greatest Wish in the World. By E. Temple Thurston 
12mo, 396 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Rose in the Ring. By George Barr McCutcheon. Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 425 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Lost Ambassador; or, The Search for the Missing Delora. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim; illustrated in color by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 12mo, 297 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Flamsted Quarries. By Mary E. Waller. Illustrated, 12mo’ 
498 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Petticoat Rule. By Baroness Orczy. 12mo, 380 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 

The Native Born. By I. A. R. Wylie. Illustrated, 12mo, 
417 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Westover of Wanalak. By George Cary Eggleston. Illus 
trated, 12mo, 450 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Husband’s Story. By David Graham Phillips. 12mo, 
467 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Gold Brick. By Brand Whitlock. 12mo, 342 pages. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Clever Betsy. By Clara Louise Burnham. Illustrated in color, 
etc., 12mo, 401 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Love’s Young Dream. By 8. R. Crockett. 12mo, 344 pages. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Heritage of the Desert. By ZaneGrey. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 297 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Other Side: Being Certain Passages in the Life of a Genius. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. 12mo, 359 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.20 net, 

Master of the Vineyard. By Myrtle Reed. With frontispiece 
in color, 8vo, 372 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Once Upon a Time. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
12mo, 280 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Motor Maid. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Illustrated 
in color, 12mo, 346 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Mirage of the Many. By William Thomas Walsh. 12mo, 
326 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

A Successful Wife. By G. Dorset. Illustrated, 12mo, 30 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Hidden Princess. By Fred Jackson. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 263 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 


(Continued on next page/ 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS -— continued 

The Quests of Paul Beck. By McDonnell Bodkin. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 307 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Castle Builders. By Charles Clark Munn. Illustrated, 
12mo, 512 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Deep in Piney Woods. By J. W. Church. Illustrated in tint, 
8vo, 354 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 

Down Home with Jennie Allen. By Grace Donworth. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 336 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The Shadow of a Titan. By A. F. Wedgwood. 12mo, 518 
pages. John LaneCo. $1.50. 

The League of the Signet Ring. By Mary Constance 
Du Bois. Illustrated, 12mo, 391 pages. Century Co. §1.50. 

Queen Sheba’s Ring. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated in 
color, etc., 12mo0, 8326 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Wayward Anne. By Curtis Yorke. 12mo, 351 pages. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.50. 

The Man and the Dragon. By Alexander Otis. [lustrated, 
12mo, 323 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Osbornes. By E.F. Benson. 12mo, 339 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20. net. 

The Red-Blooded. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. Illustrated, 
12mo, 242 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Refugee. By Captain Charles Gilson. Illustrated, 12mo, 
407 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

Molly Make-Believe. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 211 pages. Century Co. §1. net. 

The Eternal Rose. By Melville Chater. 12mo, 288 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Everybody’s Lonesome. By Clara E. Laughlin. Illustrated, 
16mo, 120 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cts. net. 

Down to the Sea: Yarns from the Labrador. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, M.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 226 pages. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. #1. net. 

The Lonely Lovers. By Horace W. C. Newte. 12mo, 368 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

Good Men and True. By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 177 pages. Henry Holt & Co. §1. net. 

The Trail of a Sourdough: Life in Alaska. By May Kellogg 
— Illustrated, 12mo, 258 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

a) 

Ruel Durkee, Master of Men. By George Waldo Browne. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 304 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Hearts Atour. By Edith Chetwood and Edward P. Thompson, 
M.E. Illustrated, 12mo, 331 pages. New York: Evening 
Post Job Printing Office. $1.50. 

The Wheels of Time. By Florence L. Barclay. Illustrated 
in tint, 12mo, 94 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 

A Daughter of the Marions, and The Mystery of Mr. Bern- 
ard Brown. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. New edition; each 
illustrated, 12mo. Little, Brown, & Co. Per volume, $1.50. 

Susan Clegg, Her Friend and Her Neighbors. By Anne War- 
ner. New edition; illustrated, 12mo, 397 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Hickory Limb. By Parker H. Fillmore. Illustrated, 16mo, 
70 pages. John Lane Co. 50 cts. net. 

Sally Ann’s Experience. By Eliza Calvert Hall. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 45 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

African Game Trails: An Account of the African Wanderings 
of an American Hunter-Naturalist. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 529 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. net. 

Jungle By-Ways in India: Leaves from the Note-Book of a 
Sportsman and a Naturalist. By E. P. Stebbing, I. F.S. 
Tilustrated, large 8vo, 307 pages. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

Sicilian Ways and Days. By Louise Caico. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 279 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Home Life in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 317 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 

With Gun and Guide. By Thomas Martindale. Illustrated, 
8vo, 337 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. §2. net. 

Rambles with an American. By Christian Tearle. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 376 pages. Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 

Munich: Its History, Monuments, and Art. By Henry Rawle 
Wadleigh. Illustrated, 8vo, 308 pages. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2. net. 

By the Way: Travel Letters Written during Several Journeys 
Abroad. By Agness Greene Foster. Illustrated, 16mo. 
181 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 


(Continued on next page) 

















MR. OWEN JOHNSON’S 
Lawrenceville Stories 


THE VARMINT 


“It’s a wonder. . . . And the joyful pathos of the last install- 
ment choked me all up—it was so true, and generally and 
specifically bully.’”’ — Boorn TARKINGTON. 
12mo, 396 pages. Illustrated by Gruger, $1.50. 
THE HUMMING BIRD 
One of the most amusing baseball slang stories ever written. 
12mo. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 


Originally published as “The Eternal Boy.” The first 
Lawrenceville story. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, New York 














RomaNvs: Scisne Latine, 
my 4 

ARB.: Ye-es, to spell, parse 
and translate, if you write. 








3 Palaestra, : 


to learn Latin to 
SPEAK; for class 
and self instruc- 
tion; some 25 nos. ; 
No. 8 out; price dy 
$2.00; no samples. 


[ ARCADIVS AVELLANVS, Williamstown, Mass. 

















AMERICAN HISTORY 


A new catalogue of Americana, including a collection of 
Maps, Old’ School Books, Slavery, ete. (1236 numbers) — 
sent free to any address. 

U. P. JAMES, BOOKSELLER, 
127 W. SEVENTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 














LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established Over 60 Years 


30-32 West 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON PARIS § LEIPZIG 


east = BEST ~*~ Russian 
GERMAN FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING MODERN GREEK 
mt ~=6—Cs BOOKS —“Srutrs 





CATALOGUE OF 


CHOICE, STANDARD, AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS BOUGHT 
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BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brammmenan, Exo. 





The Most Comprehensive Chronology ot tne English Sovereigns 
ever offered. Gives the relations of the royal houses at a glance from 
Alfred the Great to Queen Victoria. A guide of exceptionable value 
for Library or Class Room. Postpaid for 25 cents by’ &_ WE B 
FRANKLIN PERRIN, Publisher, Arsenal Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
and students wishing to receive 


BOOKBUYERS 24 stu at ems 


hand books should send a card to W. H ER & SONS, 
Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 100,000 volumes in stock. 











HOWARD SUTHERLAND 
$1.00. By Mail $1.09 


IDYLLS OF GREEC 
Second Series. 














The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 
KARL MARX: His Life and Work 


By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 


A PROPOSAL TO PUBLISHERS 


IRMS arranging to publish a Centenary Edition of the works 

of Charles Dickens are invited to communicate with the 

advertiser, whose special field, in which he has attained great 

success, is to stimulate and extend popular interest in the 

writings of the great English author, and who undertakes to 

effect large sales of such an edition by a publicity method which 
dispenses with costly advertising. Address 


Cc. D. D. C., 57 West 53d Street, New York 











The Real Estate Educator 


JUST 


OUT 
Price . The cost might be saved 509 times over in one 
. 256 pages, cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. For 


$1.00 by all jobbers or 
Vv » 103 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 











* 1. F. VERNON & 








Learn Wireless and Railroad Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 Operators on account of 8-hour law 


and extensive “ wireless’ developments. We operate under 

direct supervision of Telegraph cials and positively place 

all students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia. 
Columbia, S.C. Portland, Ore. 


AUTHORS—Let us manufacture your books. 


We set up, electrotype, print, 
bind, etc. Complete facilities. 


LINO TYPE-CASTING CO. 
257 William Street NEW YORK 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 

Egypt of Yesterday and To-Day. By Percy Withers, M.B. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.75 net, 

A Labrador Spring. By Charles W. Townsend, M.D. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 262 pages. Dana Estes& Co. $1.50. 

Our Northern Domain, Alaska: Picturesque, Historic, and 

Commercial. Illustrated, large 4to, 237 pages. Dana Estes 


&Co, #2. 

A Blue Stocking in India. By Winifred Heston, M.D. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 226 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Elba and Elsewhere. By Don C. Seitz. Illustrated, 12mo, 
98 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Sketches from the Karen Hills. By Alonzo Bunker, D.D.; 
with Introduction by Rev. Henry M. King, D.D. Illustrated, 
12mo, 215 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Race Distinctions in American Law. By Gilbert Thomas 

—— A.M. 12mo, 388 pages. D. Appleton & Co, 
50 net. 

Transportation in Europe. By Logan G. McPherson. With 
map, 12mo, 285 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Socialism and Superior Brains. By Bernard Shaw. 12mo, 
58 pages. John Lane Co. 75 cts. net. 

Fallacies. By Yves Guyot. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Fight for Conservation. By Gifford Pinchot. 16mo: 
152 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 60 cts. net. 

A History of California Labor Legislation. By Lucile Eaves. 
4to, 461 pages. Berkeley, Calif.: University Press. Paper. 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds: Terms, Customs, and 
Usages. By Montgomery Rollins. 32mo, 186 pages. Dana 
Estes & Co. @ cts. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

Wood Wanderings. By Winthrop Packard; illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. 16mo, 222 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Round the Year with the Stars: The Chief Beauties of the 
Starry Heavens as Seen with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. 
Serviss. With charts and maps, 12mo, 146 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. net. 

The American Flower Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. New 
edition ; illustrated in color, etc., 4to, 368 pages. Doubleday. 
Page & Co. $5. net. 

Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden. By Harold 0. 
Long, B.Sc., and John Percival, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo, 
451 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. §2. net. 


RELIGION. 


History of Ethics within 
Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. Large 8vo, 605 pages. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 

Theology and Human Problems: The Nathaniel William 
Taylor Lectures, 1909-10. By Eugene William Lyman, D.D. 
12mo, 232 . Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. net. 

Behind the World and Beyond. By Henry A. Stimson. 12mo, 
291 pages. Jennings & Graham. $1.25 net. 

My Religion ir Everyday Life. By Josiah Strong. 16mo, 
61 Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cts. net. 

Certainty. By Francis J. McConnell. 16mo, 223 
pages. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

Commentaries of Sin. By George Frederick Jelfs. 
105 . Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

The Way ofthe Will: The Unity of the Universe. By P. W. 
Van Peyma, M.D. 12mo, 70 pages. Sherman, French & Co, 
80 cts. net. 

The Chauncey Giles Year Book. With photogravure por- 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 
: A Collection of Hymns of Comfort. 
Compiled by Mary Wilder Tileston. New edition; iémo, 
310 . Little. Brown, & Co. $1. net. 
endshi: By J. R. Miller. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo. 43 pages. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net 

A Square Look into Eternity. By J. C. Jensen. New edition; 

16mo, 176 pages. Denver, Colo.: J.C. Jensen. $1. 


ART. 
Landscape and Figure Composition. By Sadakichi Hart- 
mann (Sidney Allan). Illustrated, 4to, 121 pages. Baker & 


Taylor Co. . net. 

Arts and of Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L. Illustrated, 12mo, 178 pages. “ World of 
Art Series.” A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 


(Continued on next page/ 


12mo, 343 pages. 


Christianity. By 
Charles 


12mo 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 

Tne Artist’s Way of Working in the Various Handicrafts 
and Arts of Design. By Russell Sturgis, A.M. New and 
cheaper edition; in 2 volumes, illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. net. 

Porcelain, Oriental, Continental and British: A Book of 
Handy Reference for Collectors. By R. L. Hobson, B.A. 
Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 245 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.15 net. 


EDUCATION. 

Educational Psychology. By Edward L. Thorndike. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged ; large 8vo, 248 pages. Teachers 

Ethics for Children: A Guide for Teachers and Parents. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 12mo, 262 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Riverside Educational Monographs. New volumes: The 
Teacher’s Philosophy in and out of School, by William 
DeWitt Hyde; The Problem of Vocational Education, by 
David Snedden; The Ideal Teacher, by George Herbert 
Palmer. Each 16mo. “ Riverside Educational Monographs.’ 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Per vol., 35 cts. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Darwinism and Human Life: The South African Lectures 
for 1909. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. With photograv- 
ure portrait, 8vo, 245 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Riders of the Plains: Adventures and Romance with 
the North-West Mounted Police, 1873-1910. By A. L. Haydon. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 385 pages. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 

Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. Norman 
Gardiner, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo, 533 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 

English Costume, from Prehistoric Times to the End of the 
the Eighteenth Century. By George Clinch. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 295 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 

George Eliot: Scenes and People in Her Novels. By 
Charles 8. Olcott. Illustrated, 8vo, 231 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

Daily Ways to Health. By Emily M. Bishop. 1%mo, 310 
pages. B.W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

The Story of the Telephone. By Herbert N. Casson. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 315 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Story of Sugar. By George Thomas Surface, Ph.D. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, 238 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1. net. 
Intracellular Pangenesis. By Hugo De Vries; translated 
from the German by C. Stuart Gager. Large 8vo, 270 pages. 

Open Court Publishing Co. $3. net. 

A Book of Friendship. Compiled by Ina Russelle Warren. 
aa frontispiece, 8vo, 232 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

5D net. 

Beyond the Borderline of Life. By Gustavus Myers. 12mo, 
249 pages. Boston: Ball Publishing Co. $1. net. 

Little Problems of Married Life: The Baedeker to Matri- 
mony. By William George Jordan. 12mo, 256 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Statue of General Lew Wallace, Erected in Statuary Hall 
of the Capitol at Washington: Proceedings of its Reception 
and Acceptance. Illustrated, large 8vo, 109 pages. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. New 
Vols.: A Study in Latin Abstract Substantives, by Mason 
A. 8tewart ; Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions, 
by Henry H. Armstrong. 8vo. Macmillan Co. Paper. 

Louis’ Every Woman’s Cook Book. By Louis Mucken- 
-—~. With portrait, large 8vo, 120 pages. H. M. Caldwell 

. 50. 

With a Saucepan over the Sea: Quaint and Delicious 
Recipes from the Kitchen of Foreign Countries. Selected 
and compiled by Adelaide Keen. New edition; illustrated, 
12mo, 265 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Year of Beautiful Thoughts. Compiled by Jeanie A. B. 
Greenough. 12mo, 402 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

Electricity. By Thomas W. Corbin. Illustrated, 12mo, 127 
pages. R. F. Fenno & Co. 75 cts. 

The Jungborn Dietary: A New Vegetarian Cook-Book. 12mo, 
128 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Golf in Sapphira’s Days. By Daniel Edwards Kennedy. 12mo, 
12 pages. Brookline, Mass.: The Queen’s Shop. 60 cts. net. 

The Science of Advertising. By Edwin and Thomas Balmer. 
16mo, 64 pages. Duffield & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Suprest in Formation: An Extravaganza. By T. A. Mayor. 
Tllustrated, 8vo, 357 pages. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fruit 
Belt Publishing Co. 








| Some Literary Associations 
| of East Anglia 


By WILLIAM A. DUTT 
8vo. Cloth. 16 full-page colored plates. 
Reduced from $3.50 to $1.00, postpaid. 


Because of its title this book failed tosell. Largely 
devoted to the Homes and Haunts of Edward Fitz- 
gerald. A fascinating book and a beautiful piece 
of book making. Published by Methuen of London. 


| EVERITT’S BOOKSTORE 
| 119 East Twenty-third Street, New York City 
{ For other bargains send for list. 





























THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33-37 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


LIBRARY ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 


We have hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts of 
the United States. In addition to our large stock of 
the books of all publishers, we have unexcelled facil- 
ities for securing promptly books not in stock and 
making shipments complete. Our import department 
is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by ordering from 
New York City —the publishing center o? the country. 
























SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
ee, > ee HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
ti 
BOOKS ae won 





pecial facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
. Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 











PRPS wr WR 
ille’s Le Cid! 

}Corneille’s Le Ci 

. Edited by JAMES D. BRUNER, Ph.D. 

P President of Chowan College. 

4 “ An unusually good piece of work, and a model of 

the edition classique such as France itself could not ; 

8 .”’ — Prof. J. E. SprnGarn. 

“With his edition of the Cid, Prof. Bruner sets a new 
standard in the preparation of classical French texts for 2? 
§ school and college use, in that he makes it his first duty 

to present the work as a piece of literature to be under- 
2 stood and appreciated by the student as such. ... A 


valuable contribution to our literature on the drama.’’ > 
¢ — Modern Language Notes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY } 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A Bibliography of Books 
about Lincoln 
Compiled by L. E. RUSSELL 
16mo. Portraits. (Free on request.) 


A comprehensive list of books on this subject 
with a foreword on ‘‘ Lincoln Literature’’ by 


W. H. MINER. 
THE TORCH PRESS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








(New York: 29 West 42d Street.) 








Libraries, Colleges, Schools, 
Professional Men, and 
All Book Collectors 


will be interested in our Book BARGAIN CATALOGUES. 
We have over Three Thousand active buyers on our 
mailing list. Drop us a card and see if we can not 
interest you. We feel very sure we can save you money 


on your Book Purchases. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, INC. 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 





$2.00 Per Year. 60 Cents Single Copy. 


THE MONIST 


An International Quarterly Magazine 
Devoted to the Philosophy of Science 


At All Libraries and Bookstores or Sent 
Postpaid upon Receipt of Price 








JULY, 1910 — CONTENTS 


. Henri Poincaré, Uni- 
versity 0 Paris 

. Adolf Trendelenberg 

Rev. Bernhard Pick 

Pau Carus (Editor) 


MATHEMATICAL CREATIONS . . 


History or THE Worp Person . 
Sayines or Jesus in THe TALMUD . 
Person AND PERSONALITY 
Maaic SQUARES AND Recranoies 

(Mathematical Curiosities) . . W.S. Andrews 
Discussions, Ete. 





Subscriptions received before January, 1911, 
will include the October, 1910, issue FREE 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of Standard Works on 
Science, Philosophy, and the History of 
Religion, Ancient and Modern. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
378 Wabash Avenue 





Chicago, Ill. | 





Etched Portraits | 


By JACQUES REICH 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


WASHINGTON MADISON GRANT 
CLEVELAND 
McKINLEY 
ROOSEVELT 
TAFT 
CARNEGIE 
Plates 14 x 18 inches. 


SERIES OF AUTHORS 


THACKERAY 
MEREDITH 


e DICKENS 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Plate 134 x 18%. 

Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
) Send for descriptive Price List. 
> 
> 
> 


JACQUES REICH jew’ vonn ort 


NEW YORK CITY 3 
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tat Als llr juirements.’’ 
» N.Y.: * 


The 
re skill. It is a work characterized by a capti- 
realism. The ‘coquettiah and susceptible Queen is herself por- 
with fine understanding.” 
Bound in Lavender, Printed in Two Colors and Bored. 
Cloth. Extra 8vo, $1.75 Net. 
B. W. DODGE AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW_YORK 











Mf Interest to Librarians 


The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 
advantageous prices by 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 
orders and correspondence from libranes. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuRG & CoO. 


CHICAGO 





—_ 
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The Finest Edition of Shakespeare 
at Less than Half Price 


| ber STRATFORD TOWN SHAKESPEARE, ranking with the finest of editions de 

luxe, was printed at the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford, which was especially 
established, under the direction of Mr. A. H. Bullen, to do honor to Shakespeare’s 
memory by printing a worthy edition of his works in his native town. It is the only 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s Works ever printed and published in his native 
town, and so will have for all time an interest and distinction placing it entirely apart 
from any other existing or future edition of Shakespeare. 





The set comprises ten royal octavo volumes. One thousand numbered sets, on English hand- 
made paper, have been printed, of which two hundred and fifty are for America. Each vol- 
ume contains a photogravure frontispiece, eight being portraits of Shakespeare, one of Richard 
Burbage, the chief actor of Shakespeare’s time, and one of the Earl of Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s patron, to whom his Sonnets are supposed to have been dedicated. The type is the 
original Old Face type cut by William Caslon in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
For the text is used the size known as ‘‘ English,’’ the songs, etc., being printed in small 
pica. The lines are numbered at the side. An English hand-made paper, with Shakespeare’s 
crest and coat-of-arms for a water-mark, has been specially manufactured for this edition. 


Editorial The edition has been carefully produced under the supervision of Mr. A. H. Bullen, whose 
scholarly researches in the field of Elizabethan Literature have peculiarly qualified him for the 

Features task. A unique feature is the elimination of the great mass of notes which usually clog the 
pages of our great classic and impede the reader. Instead, the last volume contains new and 
original essays which supply in a comprehensive and readable form all the information that the 
student or private reader requires for the proper appreciation of the great dramatist. These 
essays are as follows: A Memoir of Shakespeare, by Henry Davey, F.G.S.; Ben Jonson’s 
Views on Shakespeare’s Art, by J. J. Jusserand; On the Influence of the Audience, by 
Robert Bridges, M.A.; The Religion of Shakespeare, by Rev. H. C. Beeching, M.A.; The 
Stage of the Globe, by E. K. Chambers; The Portraits of Shakespeare, by M. H. Spielmann; 
The Sonnets, by Rev. H. C. Beeching; Notes on the Text, by A. H. Bullen. 


The BOOKMAN (London): ‘‘ The most beautiful and most desirable of all the library edi- 
tions of the works of Shakespeare. We can pay it no higher compliment than to express our 
opinion that it justifies its right to bear the imprint of Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 


The ATHEN4ZUM: ‘“ The type is of luxurious size, set up on a page between eleven and 
twelve inches in height, and shows up with delightful clearness against the ample margin; and 
the whole is excellently bound, while it bears signs of being able to stand wear better than 
some elaborate editions of good repute.”’ 


Of the Stratford Town Shakespeare 250 copies only were printed for Ameri- 
can subscribers, the published price being $75 net. For a very limited time, 
we offer the few sets that we now have at $35 net, delivery charges extra. 














BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE, 203 Michigan Blvd.. CHICAGO 





[Oct. 1, 1910. 














Just Published 


The Island of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.6.S. 

Author of ‘‘ Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.” 
An intimate account of the manners, customs, and 
habits of the natives of Uap, the westernmost of the 
Caroline Islands. The book is written in a lively and 
humorous style, with much literary power, and is 
graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty iMustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top. 
$3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70. 





Art and Nature 


Under the Open Sky 
Being a Year with Nature of Landscape Painting 


= ~ », | Author of “ Rembrandt: His Life, 
Author of “ The Study of Nature, His Work, and His Time.” 
With colored frontispiece, many full. | Member of the Institute of Fance. 
page illustrations and marginal decor- With 170 reproductions and 40 photo- 
ations. Small quarto. Cloth, gilt gravure plates. Large crown 4to. 
top. $1.50 net. Cloth, $7.50 net. 





Great Masters 





A History of 
Japanese Color-Prints 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ 
A comprehensive presentment of 
the development of Japanese color. 

printing. 

With 16-full lo ites and 

iMustrations in black and cs a 

crown 4to. Cloth, a top. uncut edges, 
$6.50 net. 





New Fiction 


THE GOLDEN HEART —Raiph Henry Barbour's Charming New Holiday Romance 


Colored illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Beautifully bound in cloth, $2.00. 


The Scales of Justice 
By GEORGE L. KNAPP 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis. A novel of intense mystery. 
Colored illustrations by Underwood. Colored pictures by The Kinneys. 
Cloth, $1.60. Cloth, $1.50. 


The End of the Rainbow 
By STELLA M. DURING 
An appealing novel of to-day. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth $1.50. 


The Imposter 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


The Lady of the Spur 
By DAVID POTTER 
A brilliant and exciting romance. 
Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 








In a box. 


The Path of Honor 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


A stirring romance of the French 
blade. 
Four illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A charming story for girls. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE by Will L. Comfort is now in its FOURTH EDITION 





1910's Leading New Juvenile 





Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, 


nwiseman, who set forth ona w 


iMustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. 
loth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50. 


e funny old 
Ten full- 


Holiday Editions of Javenile Classics 
Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: Stories for Children 
By JEAN INGELOW By “OuUIDA” 





rous trip to visit foreign shores. 


The Swiss 
Family Robinson 


These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, have 
decorated lining-papers, and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.60 per volume. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





